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Orizinal Letters from the Baxter Ma 
> * 


From Bates fo Baxter: S/o; 


nis letter is without date ; it was 
probably written before Baxter priut- 
ed his “* Unreasonableness of Intide- 
lity.” In his second edition of ‘* The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” published 
1651, as well as in the former work, 
published 1655, he refers to some of 
the authors pointed out by his learned 
correspondeut. From those and others 
of his works, Baxter appears to have 
been quite prepared to receive the mar- 
vellous tale that Bates relates. He 
expresses himself as follows, in ‘* The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest :’”’ “ I know 
many are very incredulous herein, and 
will hardly believe that there have 
been such apparitions. For my own 
part, though | am as suspicious as most 
m such reports, and do believe that 
most of them are conceits or delusions, 
yet having been very diligently inqui- 
sitive in all such cases, I have received 
undoubted testimony of the truth of 
such apparitions, some from the 
mouths of men of undoubted honesty 
and godliness, and some from the 
report of multitudes of persons who 
heard or saw. Were it fit here to 
hame the persons, I could send them 
to you yet living, by whom you would 
be as fully satisfied as I: houses that 
have been’ so frequently haunted with 
steh terrors, that the inhabitants suc- 
ressively have been witnesses of it.” 
(Practical Works, Folio, Vol. IIL. p. 
103.) Again he says, ‘‘ The history 
of the Dispossession of the Devil out 
uf many persons together in a room 
‘a Lancashire, at the prayer of some 
godly ministers, is very famous.” Ib, 
t 104. Once more, in his ** Dying 
houghts,” he says, ** Satan himself, 
though unwillingly, hath Many ways 
ielped my belief of our immortality 
future hopes. I have had many 
“avincing proofs of witches, the con- 
racts they have made with Devils, 
a the power which they have re- 
feived from them. Besides the vo- 


mes of Remigius and Bodin, and 
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the Mallei Maleficorum, Danzus and 
others, we had many score of them de 
tected, and many executed in one year 
in Suffolk and Essex (for the truth ot 
this real Mr. Fairclough’s Life) about 
1644. And I have at this present a 
flint-stone, which was one of about 
160, which was voided by the urinary 
passage by a bewitched child in Eves- 
ham, yet living, some of near an ounce 
weight ; which was fu'ly proved, the 
witch executed, and the child, upon 
her imprisonment, freed : to pass by 
many others. And [ have had con- 
vincing testimony of apparitions, be- 
side that famous one, The Devil of 
Mascon, and that in the shape of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bowen in Wales, 
mentioned elsewhere: and besides, 
many testimonies of haunted houses ; 
however many, or most such reports 
are but deceits.” Id, p. 870.—** De- 
ceits,” indeed, all such “ reports’”’ are 
now known to have been, but with 
such deceits were filled the minds of 
those divines to whom the religious 
world has looked up for a century and 
a half as authorities in matters of 
faith! Ep. | 


‘* DEARE Sir, 
ee JOURS Ireceived, and am hear- 

Y tily sorry for the spreading of 
infidelity w" you mention. Concerning 
the authors who have writ d speectris, 
I made inquiry. There are Lavaterus 
de Spectris. Remivius-Demonolatria 
Thvyreus de Obsessis. Boissardus de 
Divinatione VPererius—Disquisitiones 
Magic. But, above all, I esteem a 
late Collection printed in Holland, 
entitled Magica—de Apparitionibus. 

‘ Upon this occasion I will relate 
you a story of a maid in Canterbury, 
who about 9 years 4ince was an eminent 
instance of God's displeasure, Ne. She 
had promised marriage to one of a 
mean calling, whom she cast off upon 
an offer made hy another who was 
better provided in estate, The first, 
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after several endeavours to recover 
her affections, comes*to her at the 
last, and tells her he was going from 
her, so as she should never see him 
more; to w" she answered she was 
glad of it. He then took her by the 
apron-strings, and shaking them said, 
‘ Bess! God will shake thee.’ He, 
upon this, went from Canterbury to 
Dover, and was seen once to go to- 
wards y® sea, but never returned. 
This maid, living in a little roome by 
herself, had spun some flax, w" she 
carried to a neighbour’s, intending to 
go sell it in the market. While she 
was in y® house, there being a very 
small fire, suddenly there was a noi- 
some smell of brimstone which they 
marvelled at, but found not apparent 
cause. The maid takes her basket 
wherein her flax was, and, opening it, 
found the flax burned to a coal 1 This 
gave so strong a smell that for the 
space of 4 hours the whole street was 
oppressed with it. The next night as 
this maid lay alone in her bed appears 
to her the man whom she bad pro- 
mised, with something about his head 
as if he were going to drown himself, 
and asked her whether she would have 
him. She shrinking into the bed, he 
takes hold of her fingers and disjoiats 
all the parts of her fingers, wrist and 
arme to y* shoulder, and takes hold 
of her toe and plucks all out of joint 
from thence to her hip. The maid 
discovers nothing as yet. Another 
night there appears to her the forme 
of a bul, and with one blow breakes 
her ribbs to pieces. Another time, 
the forme of a dogg and tore her 
throat. Another time, a ball was 
forct downe into her stomack, w’ soe 
inflamed her that she could no more 
be toucht than burning coales. Soe 
that with anguish one of her eyes dropt 
out. The Divel told her that her case 
was desperate, and bid her seeke for 
no helpe by ministers. But the Lord 
in his rich mercy prevailed upon her 
to open her condition to them, who 
by fasting and prayer obtained mercy 
for her. She was eminently broken 
in heart, freed from those dreadful 
effects of Giod’s anger, and became an 
humble hely Christian. She is still 
alive, for these 8 years not able to 
move out of her bed, only as lifted in 
a sheete. i 

“That you may be assured of the 
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truth of this story, know that I re. 
ceived it from one of y¢ ministers who 
then lived in Canterbury, who was 
with her, and put his hand jnto her 
side where her ribbs were broken. |t 
is most worthy to be communicated 
to y® world in this unbelieving age. 

“T have lately lookt upon your 
booke in answer to Mr. Pierce: jt 
very much pleases me to read your 
vindication of the Synod of Dort, and 
of the Puritans, who are certainly the 
best men in y* world, although by 
Mr. Pierce and others of his faction 
they are blasted as not worthy to live. 
But of Pierce and Grotius more here- 
after. 

“The good Lord direct and prosper 
you in that work w" he gives you to 
doe, and to express myself in the 
verse of an exccllent man, 


** € Goe you to heav’n, but yet do make no 
hast, 

Goe slowly, slowly, but yet goe at 
last.’ 


“Tam, 
** Yours, in the truest bond, 
“WM. BATES. 
** London, 5th August. 


* Direct your letters for mee to 
bee left at Mr. Titon’s, y' I may not 
misse them. 


“For the Reverend and his most 
worthily respected friend Mr. Richard 
Baxter, minister of the Gospel at Kid- 
derminster, theise.” 





From Baxter to Mr. Wm. Thomas, 
Minister of Ubley, Somersetshire, 
on the Case of his Son, who had 
been under Baxter's care for the 
cure of an Heretical Disposition. 


** REVEREND Sir, 

‘**I forbore long to write to you, 
beeause I had nothing of moment to 
acquaint you with. At last I wrote 
by London way, engaging Mr. Under- 
hill to send it to you; but by your 
son I understand you received it not 
Having found that your son did differ 
from me in some points, (most philo- 
sophicall about the very being or D® 
ture of ali habits and inclinations; 
and the possibility of God's effectually 
causing a free act, &c.,) 1 was ff 
to dispute these with him first; 4 : 
cause they being supposed 10 the dis- 
pute of originall sin and special grace, 








and many of the rest in which we 
difer, 1 could do nothing further, 
being here stopt at the entrance. But 
ail is to no purpose. Your son pro- 
fesseth his unfitness for present ver- 
hall conference in order to his satis- 
faction. It must be by writing; I 
desired him to write expeditiously, he 
in one room, and T in another: we 
tried it one day; but this allso he will 
not proceed in, nor stand to what he 
speaks, or so suddainly writes: and 
so when he revoketh it I lose all my 
labour. I have since proceeded to 
make one more attempt in his deli- 
berate way, but to no satisfaction of 
his or mine, for we agree not in our 
principles : so that, in a word, I find 
my weakness to be so great, that I 
am uncapable of serving your son or 
you in the businesse that you expected 
my assistance in. And, therefore, I 
vise you to let your son loose no 
more of his time here; for lost it 
must be: and time is pretious: flour 
my part, seeing conference and pre- 
sent writing are waies unsatisfactory to 
hin, 1am utterly uncapable, through 
y‘ multitude of my emploiments, to 
follow him any further in his way of 
copious, long, deliberated writings, 
especially when I see that they allso 
are uselesse. He desireth to live as a 
chaplaine. I thought it most conve- 
nent that he should live with yourself, 
for methinks there should be more 
forbearance, and consequently more 
quet and comfort between a flather 
and an only son than among strangers. 
[can live comfortably with him, (he 
being of a quiet disposition and a 
blamelesse life,) much more may you, 
Xe. I thought from the beginning that 
his abode here would be but to his 
losse, and experience now forceth me 
0 tell you that you must expect no 
more from me, but what I may as 
well do at a distanee as if he be here. 
pray desire him to send you a copy 
“fall the papers that have past be- 
Wweene us, that you may see how the 
“ase stands. I think to give him 
sin ~ 4 thoughts about originall 
Pra can as well do it if he be 
nere as here. One or other draw- 

> di 4 yo weekes to preach for 
 gelbiy he is at home, he uniteth 
the Ws in the publick worship. To 
¢ Fest I thought not meet to urge 
+ The Lord direct you, and quiet 
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your soule in submission to his dispo- 
salls, and blesse your labours for his 
church. I remain, 
‘** Your Brother, 
“RI BAXTER. 

** Aug. 6, 1659. 

“Por my Reverend Brother, Mr. 
William Thomas, Minister at Ubley, 
in Somersetshire, this. 

A Letter, without an Address, giving 
an Account of the Landing of the 

Prince of Orange. 


** Dartmouth, No. 6, 1688. 
** SIR, Tuesday. 

** Before this comes to y* hand you 
will know y' y* Dutch fleet yesterday 
in y® afternoon entered Torbay, con- 
sisting of 300 saile, and immediately 
began to land their men at Brixam 
Key, of which I have given an account 
by severall express to the Secret. of 
State, to y* E. of Bath and y* Sheriffs 
of y€ country. And this evening have 
dispatch another to Whitehall, giving 
an account w' was done last night ; 
and this day there are landed 30,000 
foot, 11,000 horse. The P. of Orange 
is there in person w many English 
grandees. One of his Declarations 
was brought to me last night, which I 
forwarded to the Secret. of State exp. 
Dr. Pryn an Ferguson both preach 
this day, one in Brixam, and the other 
in y* camp uppon the hills neare Brix- 
ain Key. “Tis said y™ are 60 saile 
of y* fleet come safe to Torbay, alsoe 
this day, which have on board 10,000 
Sweeds, and that there are in all up- 
ward of 4,000 saile in Torbay. They 
report that they had advise before they 
eaine out of Holland, that a squadron 
of y" fleet had landed 12,000 men at 
Newcastle. Here is no militia, nor 
any force to withstand y™ in y® coun- 
try. A little time will tell w' methods 
they will take. Some devise they will 
send about many of their fly-boats and 
hoys for y‘ security, which will give 


trouble. 
« JOH. WHEAR.* 


« Just now a messenger from Brix- 
am brings me an account that some 
hundreds of them are marcht this 
afternoon for Newtown, and tomorrow 
intend for Exeter, that there are al- 





(* The writing is so illegible that the 
transcriber is duabtfal as to this mame.) 
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ready 300 lysted, that several] of their 

vessells of artillery are sailed for 

Topsham Barr to land their cannon, 

all as neare Exeter as they can, and 

that all this day they have been land- 
ing men and horse.” 

To Baat rv, on the Right of Aatitri- 
nitarians to be esteemed Christians. 
—(Supposed to be from Gilbert 
Clerke.) 

{This letter and the next, and also 

a very long one on “ Original Sin,” 

which we propose to give in a future 

number, are in the same hand-writing 
as the letter printed in the last volume, 

XVUL. 65—71. From the initial sig- 

nature of that letter, G. C., as well as 

irom the internal evidence, we attri- 
buted it to Gitpertr CrierKke, the 
well-known and learned Unitarian, of 
whom ecount. Our 
opinion is contirmed by the date of 
the second of the two following letters, 
viz. Lamport, which (we learn from 
the Gazetteers) is a village near Nor- 
thaimpton, and Nelson, in his Life of 

Bull, before quoted, says that, on re- 

fusing to take his degree, he retired 


we gave some 


into Northamptonshire. Ep. ] 
“Sin, 

** As to your letter, for we" I thanke 
vou, I willingly acknowledge y¢ Tri- 
nity in Unity, and X* to be not meer 
nan but true God, in ye Scripture 


therefore I am a Christian. 
Then as to your syllogism you know 
y' I denie y® minor, we, if it should 
be false, how great must y* error 
needs be, we" unchristians all ye Apos- 
tles and primitive X""*, and all true 
believers in y® world qua such; if I 
graunted both your propositions your 
argument would not conclude me to 
be no X*"", but only no perfect a, 
and surely such of my adversaries can 
be no good ones, who are not only sO 
erroneous and stiff in their errours, 
but so uncharitable also. 

“For y* present I must denie y* 
major, viz. He that denieth y' in X' 
w*" is most essential in him, denieth 
X', for admit your minor was true, 
yet Jesus was called x. in respect of 
his unction ; but God, above whom 
there is no othe r God, (as Justin 
Martyr, mu cording to y' mode of those 
times, oft calls the Father, ) cannot ly 
anointed. Maldonati in Evang. thinkes 


selise, 


v‘ y° disciples did not know ye eternay 


generation, till after ye resurrection 
and yet they knew y‘ Jesus was ye » 4 ve 
Sonne of y® living God, we" seem to be 
used as words of the same importance, 
Matth. xvi. 16, John vi. 69, and Mark 
and Luke say only—Thou art ye X*¢ 
and for this confession were declared 
blessed. Justin Martyr sayeth y' many 
orthodox X"*"* placed y® divinity of 
Xt in his unction, as I noted before. 
But I doubt you will hardly find one 
good testimony in any of y® three 
first centuries for that which you ac. 
count most essential. I[ have read y" 
and can find no such thing, but of the 
Arrian opinion enough. Surely Ori- 
gen’s Testimonic for matter of His. 
torie, for what was or was not believed 
in y© churches, must needs be of great 
authoritie. See Contra Celsiu, li. 8, 
(init-) p. 387, where he sayeth, it i 
no wonder yt some few amongst so 
great a multitude of beleivers should 
hold rashly— catipa tov iwi wari 
Gedy, &c.; but wee (sayeth he) doe 
not hold so, who beleive himselle, 
saying, ‘My Father is greater than I.’ 
What a multitude was there then of 
no Xéans, in those days and after, 
when y® world groaned under Arri- 
anisme, when Athanasius was against 
the world, and y® world was against 
Athanasius, and y° Arrian Councils 
were most and biggest, when Con- 
stantius said, (as Theodoret reports,) 
“Quis tu es Liberi, qui solus eum 
scelerato isto (Athan.) facis. Num 
authoritas urbis major est quam au- 
thoritas orbis. (Li. 2, C. 16.) 

“To confesse Jesus to be y® X‘is 
next to nothing since the grand apos- 
tacy, but in y® primitive chureh ao 
exalted Saviour was in better request, 
it was to warpe indeed, in my Opinion, 
to budge from that towards any ange- 
lical or superangelical essentialities oF 
personalities call y™ what you will, 
for they could not tell what to call y" 
first; witnesse the noted saying ot 
Hierom. ‘Obtestor beatitudinem tuam 
per crucifixum, ut mihi vel dicenda- 
rum vel tacendarum hypostas-e# de- 
tur libertas ;’ I glory in yt one media- 
tour—y* Man X! Jesus—imade Lord 
and Xt—Ps, viii. ‘ Lord, what is ma": 
Xe. 

“ All ye world hath seemed to ap- 
prehend some repugnancy to rease® 
but I have seldom troubled myself 


























confute y* opinion by reason, adhering 
wholly to Scripture ; nor doe I know 
any y' pretend to use reason more in 
y' case, than Protestants use to doe 
iu the point of transubstantiation. I 
am not wholly unexerciz’d in philo- 
sophie, new and old, and doe beleive, 
by what I have read in Morney and 
others, and y* little discourse I had 
with you, yt I guesse at your method ; 
once I heard a flreind of mine bewaile 
y® ill successe we" Beckerman had 
with Goslavius a Behelno; but for 
my part let any man prove his opinion 
by Scripture, and I will renounce my 
philosophy. If you had applied the 
super angelical nature to the Holy 
Spirit, who is the Angell of God’s 
presence, Is. xiii. 9, 10, I should 
have liked it, and for y® union of God 
with X& or X* being partaker of the 
Divine nature, who can denie it in 
X', who acknowledgeth it in X'", 
2 Pet. i. 4, though in Xt more emi- 
nently and transcendantly, y® spirit of 
Ged without measure perpetually re- 
sideing in him? But in my own de- 
fence, and to prove I am a XX", let 
me syllogize too. He yt beleiveth 
v' Jesus Xt was conceived by y* Holy 
Spirit, according to y® Creed, (and 
Lue. i. 35,) beleiveth him to be princi- 
pally and more fully to be ealled y* 
Sonuc of God than of man, even ac- 
cording to his humanity. But I beleive 
y' Jesus Xt was, &c. ergo. The major 
is your owne, of origin. sinne, p. 222, 
£19, The minor is my confession and 
y° conlession of all Christians ; if so, 
then sure I beleive him to be y® Sonne 
of God, ye Xt, ergo Tam a Xan; 
and to ive the minor more fall weight, 
! beleive, moreover, according to Ps. 
ue 4, Ro. i. 4, yt X* was regenerated 
4$ y® Sonne of God, by ye resurrection 
from y° dead: by the almighty power 
and spirit of God, in respect of his 
unmortal, impassible and glorious 
hody, and his being enstated into all 
power, both in heaven and in earth ; 
ww then doe I hold a person of such 
isuity and majesty to be a mere man? 
Wa mere man, even in respect of 
s essence, as our extenuating D" 
ieee nar, sates Oe 
to. God's Sean needs be a prince, 
though me my must needs be a God, 
ion th God himselte, no more 
standin my is y® king, under- 
bea a Lose things in scriptural 

, such as emplyes no im- 
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perfection.. These things are cleare 
enough, but education, interest, cor- 
rupt philosophy, y® pretended autho- 
rity of the church, y® clamour of 
apostates, are of mighty power to en- 
toxicate men against the clearest ar- 
guments. I know also that the in- 
scrutable judgement of God must 
concurre, who lays stumbling blocks 
even in Scripture: see Tertul. de Pre- 
script. c. 39, nec periclitor dicere, 
ipsas quoque scripturas sic esse ex 
Dei voluntate dispositas ut hereticas 
materias subministrarent, quum le- 
gam opporteat hireses esse, que sine 
scripturis esse non possunt. I saie 
apostates, for who can denie, but y* 
as to this Controversie y® Pope of 
Rome hath been all along as orthodox 
as y° best of you? Youle say, he holds 
y' there is a God; I reply, but not as 
a Christian. One said to me y* Pope 
is exactly orthodox in y® ‘Trinitie, 
ergo, he is not Anti-X® — I answered, 
Hee is Anti-X% therefore search him 
well upon y® hue and ery for that. 

“The Lord give us understanding 
in all things.” 


eee 


To Baxter on his Book on E/pisco 
pacy.—(Supposed to be from Gil- 
bert Clerke.) 


“© Lamport, Sept. 19, 1681. 
«ec 5". 

“Since I wrote to you [ read your 
booke of Episcopacy. Surely they 
must be much prejudiced, whom your 
historicall proofes and 31 evidences 
will not satisiie; but I do not like 
your wary parenthesis of Arch-B™, as 


jure divino, I feare it tends to hold us 


in y® old bondage, or to introduce 
another as bad at the back dore. I 
graunt yt y" civil soveraign authority 
may appoint such as farre as it is 
concerned, viz. as to the publique 
houses of worship, maintenance, cau- 
tion ag*t sedition ; but for y* y 
king’s commission is ordination sufli- 
cient, nor is it necessary y’ such a 
visitour should be a BY at all; ney- 
ther will I denie but y* y" Be asso- 
ciating may appoint a President for 
order’s sake and as edification slrall 
require, more than so in men fallible 
is like to doe more hurt than good, 
we know what the grandure of great 
churches and president B® came to: 
therefore abundant cautela is neces- 
sary. Most have hitherto loobed upon 
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ye BP as y® successors of y® Apostles 
in y* of y™ w°> was fixed and perma- 
nent. The Scripture bath given direc- 
tions for Bishops ; why gave it not the 
like for Arch-B as to their election, 
ordination, the limits of their power 
and diocesses ? 

“If they have jurisdiction over y® 
Br, then also over y® people, omne 
majus continet in se minus, then it 
will be easie to graunt to them a re- 
gulation of church members, and 
power of excommunication, so y* (mu. 
tatis nominibus) wee are well enough 
in England already, especially since 
y® magistrate is also Christian, and 
will have it so. Why did not Ignatius, 
so near y® Apostles, say Presbyters be 
subject to y‘ a and Bishops be 
subject to y" Arch-BP*? 

** Cyprian sayth y* every BP is ab- 
solute in his owne charch; see Dr. 
Barrow's Pope’s Supremacy, p. 220: 
againe, de Simpl). prelat. Episcopatus 
unus est cujus a singulis in solidum, 
pars tenetur ; how in solidum? 

**Ifan Arch-B? may controull him, 
and to y® Bertin y® Councell of Car- 
thage: Nemo nostrum se constituit 
episcopum episcoporum, yet he was 
resident Be of a large province.— 
Tertullian, lib de Pudicitid, liii. 6, 
mocks the B® of Rome, as if he would 
he episcopus episcoporum, as Mr. 
Thornedyke sayth, though Junius ex- 
cuseth it, it was an old proverb, y* no 
man was to be B? in another man’s 
diocesse, 

* Ifan Arch-B’, why not primates 
and patriarchs, &c., we® were most 
certainly but of imperial constitution, 
as Dr. Barrow also sayth. 

“If one Be be unsound, another 
may keepe his church pure, therefore 
! argue ex paritate with Gregorius M. 
6: then if an Arch-b” should faile all 
the churches in a kingdome should 
fall with him ; this hath been proved 
by wofallexperience: there is no such 
thing as an ecumenicall governing 
church, nor a national governing 
church as a corporation, jure divine, 
Matth. iv. 17, ergo, there is neither 
Pope nor Arch-B?. 

** Ome Br would excommunicate an 
equal BY, and a councell of Be* would 
doe so much more; but was such a 
sovercign a in Arch-B?* (w" too 
scandalously emulates y¢ grandore of 
jealous princes) to depose heretical 
Bee usual, and graunted before the 
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Nicene Councell, who set the first 
horn upon y® two horned beast, and 
before any imperial sanction. 

** You seemed to me also in one or 
two places to equall the Presbyters 
too much to their B?, not that I thinke 
but that secondary presbyters should 
assist their B? in preaching, if they 


=? 


be able, especially in private houses 
and with his consent, forr X* to be 
sure appointed things as most usefull 
and best for saveing soules, not as 
cadaverous rites, charmes or forma- 
lities, not as painted idols, pageants 
and puppetts, trinked up to stupifie 
and delude the vulgar. But the cheife 
office of such presbyters was to go- 
verne the manners of y* people bemg 
(except in a few great churches) but 
as our ordinary and more understand- 
ing tradesmen. The Scots prohibited 
elders to preach, &c., be y® cireum- 
stances what they would, else y¢ Lon- 
don jus divinum ministerii deserves to 
be considered. I never saw a good 
answer yet to | Tim. v. 17, £ Let the 
elders that rule well,’ &c.; but I con- 
ceive that in a small church where 
there is no great difference in y® qua- 
lifications of the members, there is 
no uecessity of eyther Presbyters or 
Deacons, and much lesse of Deacons, 
now y® magistrate is X“#®, as we have 
no Deaconesses. 

«Since my writing this I had a cur- 
sory sight of Mr. Sherlock’s defence ; 
I see he cateheth at that of Arch-Br*: 
some thinke you will be concerned to 
answer, not to all yt book, but to the 
cheife passages, especially in ch. vi, 
where he speakes of the multitude of 
believers and greatnesse of churches 
in great cityes, (urged long since in 
the London jus divinum,) yet but one 
BP in a city, never so great. ‘To w™ 
a flriend of mine, who seemed to be 
moved by this authour, I answered 
thus : 

“Mr. Sherlock confesseth y* a man 
may be a true BY of a small church, 
and who can denie it? But his a¢- 
versaries will not graunt so much ot 
his monstrous Diocesan, especially if 
he doth not reside and preach, there: 
fore ’tis safest to be of yt way Ww" all 
yraunt to be true, y' the people may 
be surest to reape the benefit, ant 
y¢ BP in some hopes to be able 7 
discharge his office to all his chure}, 
at least with the assistance of elders. 
Suppose a thing hath been in some 
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places antiently practised and was sim- 
ply jawfull; nay, convenient in some 
cases of need and circumstances, yet 
why should not good X“@"s endeavour 
after the most easie, undeniable, use- 
ful and commendable formes, if men 
studied the churches’ benefit more 
than their own filthy lucre. 
a Sir, 

“T crave your pardon for sending 

coles to Newcastle.” 
— 
Reformation by means of Kindness: 
a Story from Life. 


[The following anecdote is extracted 
from a letter received by the Editor, 
respecting a gentleman with whom he 
was acquainted, a member of an Uni- 
tarian congregation. } 

“Q‘EVEN or eight years before his 

decease, our friend found that 
one of his clerks had wronged him 
considerably, and I believe even put 


his life into his power; without ap- * 


pearing to have discovered the circum- 
stance, Mr. desired the young 
man to come to his dwelling-house in 
the afternoon ; he watched for his 
arrival, opened the door himself, and 
after leading him up into a chamber 
and locking the door, informed him 
that all his misconduct was made 
known. Pale and trembling, the of- 
fender dropped upon his knees; the 
master bade him not be terrified at 
the punishment, but think of the guilé 
of the deed which he had done ; and 
after saying as much as he thought 
would be profitable, he left him, car- 
tying the key from the outside of his 
door. Before night he took him re- 
freshments, and talking to him again, 
sired him to go to bed and reflect. He 
treated him in the same way through 
the whole of the next day, suffering 
HO One to enter the room but himself, 
and endeavouring to impress his mind, 
4 manner that you will imagine 
better than I can describe. When the 
‘ueceeding day drew to a close, he vi- 
‘ited him for the last time, saying, ‘I 
now come to release you; here is a 
ter to a friend of mine in London, 
“lo knows nothing of your crime, 
“ad will give you immediate employ- 
ment. Here is money,’ added he, 
puting a purse into his hand, ‘ to 
wey | you till your first quarter’s 
becomes due.’ He then con- 
lucted him out of the house unsecn 
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by any one. This benevolent treat- 
ment awakened the gratitude and ef- 
fected the reformation of the young 
nan, who is now a person of highly 
respectable character.” 
a 
Lord Cork and Protestant Bigotry in 
Ireland, 


MONG the most distinguished 

names connected with the his- 
tory of Youghall, the most eminent is 
that of Richard Boyle, or, as he is 
commonly styled, the great Earl of 
Cork, who landed in Ireland a needy 
and speculative adventurer, and in a 
short time acquired honours, titles and 
wealth; by what means affords a fair 
subject for inquiry, and one which 
most writers have been willing to re- 
cord on his own assertion, as Lord 
Cork has left a memoir of his success 
in life, written by himself in a tone 
of humility that ill accords with bis 
known arrogant and haughty demea- 
nour, when he had no purpose ¢o serve 
by @ contrary behaviour. 

Lord Cork is said to have power- 
fully advanced the English interest in 
Ireland, and it must be granted, if the 
severest intolerance has been benefi- 
cial to the cause of union: the bigotry 
of the Protestants against their Ro- 
man Catholic brethren in those towns 
under his influence reached a degree 
of marked violence unknown in any 
other part of the kingdom, and which 
feeling is not entirely eradicated at the 
present hour; I need only instance 
the town of Bandon, where, over the 
principal gate, an inscription once 
stated that 

JEW, TURK OR ATHEIST 
MAY ENTER HERE, 
BUT NOT A PAPIST. 

The following severe reply to this 
offensive inscription is said to have 
caused its removal : 

Whvever wrote this, wrote it well, 

For the same is written on the gates 

of Hell. 

At Youghall it was forbidden in 
1678, and remains on record, thata 
Papist should buy or barter any thing 
in the public market ; and the manu- 
script annals of the town, from which 
I have been favoured with extracts, 
afford evidence of the illiberality of its 
corporation towards those of the Ca- 
tholie persuasion; nor is it without 
regret that I add the enactments quo- 
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ted were made during the mayoralties 
of ancestors of my own. 

In 1696, it was ordered that any 
person but a Protestant freeman, pre- 
suming to go to the Mayor's feast, 
should pay five shillings, or be set in 
the stocks. 

1702. Several Papists, who had 
been admitted freemen, were dis- 
franched, and it was ordered that no 
Vapist should be made free again. 

iy. Gregory Grimes, victualler, 
was disfranched, for having a Popish 
wife. 

Re searches in the South of Treland, 
by T. Crofton Croker, 4to. pp. 152 
and 159, 160, 

—e 

Park IVood, March 15, \824. 
i lowe ILIAD. B.i. v. 468. 

Ovée ti Oumos ebeveto Castes 
fics’ 18 an expression that frequently 
occurs in th's poem, admitting of va- 
rivus interpretations, according to the 
opinions of the Ancients: of whom 
some explain it as indicating a table 
furnished with ample viands for the 
complete entertainment of the guests ; 
some maintain that it denotes a divi- 
sion of the food to be distributed in 
similar rations on the board; and 
others assert that it implies a feast, 
good par excellence, as consisting of 
delicacies and luxuries in the highest 
state of perfection. See Athenzeus, 
B.i. C.x. A parallel passage in the 
fourth Iliad, v. 261, appears to eluci- 
date its ambiguity : 

AAAos Axasas 

Aaitpoy mwacw, cov be asin Seras 
we° Agamemnon observes to Ido- 
meneus, that while inferior Achwans, 
the rest of the clan, drank only the 
measures of wine, meted to them, 
with equity and impartiality,—the 
chieftain was honoured with a goblet, 
replenished at his will, by youths in 
attendance, watching his nod, that the 
heroes might regale their companions 
in arms, and pledge one another in 
full cups, in imitation of the celestials, 
who are described by the bard as 
served by Ganymede; and quafling 
nectar in convivial succession from 
circulating ‘‘ vases of gold.” 

Colos. iv. 1, seems to correspond to 
Psalm exxiii. 2. Behold, the eves 
of servants look unto the hands of 
their masters—for their portion of 
teat and of work ; Masters, enjoins 
the Apostle, give an equal portion— 


Thy icotyta’ See Prov. xxxi. 15: A 
virtuous woman “ riseth also while it 
is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maid. 
ens.” ‘Pempora mutantur. 

N. LB. Bishop Pearson on the Creed 
remarks, that ‘* the Fathers agreed 
in nothing more than they did in be- 


lieving a real descent of the soul of 


Christ unto the habitation of the souls 
departed: the persons to whom, and 
end for which he descended, they differ 
in,—but as to a real descent to the 
infernal parts they all agree.” Is not 
this hypothesis probably derived from 
the fictions of the Heathen Mytho- 
logy, delineated by Homer and Virgil 
in the descent of their respective he- 
roes, Ulysses and 2neas ?— 
Through twilight shades, by incantation, 
led 
To view the “ pale dominions of the 
dead :” 
Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per ambram, 
Perque domos, Ditis vacuas, et inania 
regna : 
Quale per incertam lunam, sub luce 
maligna, &c.—Eneis, B. vi. 
W. EVANS. 
—— 
A Friendly Correspondence hetween 
an Unitarian and a Calvinist. 


(Continued from p. 401.) 


N tol. 
Srh October. 

AM glad that you begin to take 
alarm at being engaged in trying 
Almighty God at our own tribunal, 
For my part I am terrified, and wish 
to run away from the discussion, 
and betake myself to agonizing pray- 
er. If you did so, I am most per- 
fectly sure you would not write as you 
do. Let God decide! How did I be- 
gin the controversy? I said that the 
celebrated Mr. I g apy ared to me 
to be but partially awakened, (judging 
by his own words,) and in fact every 
one. Before I implicated you I ought 
to have introduced myself; I acknow- 
ledge this omission, and beg pardon. 
Having been told that you isa 
lowed the doctrine of the Atonement, 
I accounted for it upon the princip* 
of not being duly convinced of si. 
Is there a man in the world that ts 5° 
I include myself in the query. Le! 
me look at that which you will - 
behold, that I may appreciate 1 ful f 
I believe that God designs we shoul 











do so, but your doctrine, as far as it 
is received, renders it impossible. 

You mention the word reason. Rea- 
son is available to a certain extent, or 
else man would not be accountable. 
But we are told that reason is blinded 
by the fail, and the heart become de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. You evade every thing that 
is said with respect to thorough con- 
vietion of sin. The most godly per- 
sons I ever knew felt the deepest con- 
victions. I have no doubt that your 
doctrine prevents every one that re- 
ceives it from feeling those convictions. 
I see the strongest proof of the want 
of such convietion in all you write and 
speak on the subject. I therefore 
conclude that you are arcfully hurt by 
it, and IT should add, incurably, if I 
did not perceive that, independently 
of your doctrine, God has sown the 
seed of eternal life, and therefore I am 
inclined to hope you may rank your- 
self among the elect, which right you 
disavow. ‘* Rejoice with trembling.” 

Although engaged in controversy, 
I regard many of the passages you 
have quoted as delightful, taken in 
their due connexion. You do not 
prove to me that the condition of the 
departed is affected by what we ean 
think, feel or say on the subject. Do 
you or I pray to God to damn any 
man? Do we not tell men to flee 
from the wrath tocome? The greater 
the evil the stronger the excitement to 
flee from it, and the greater the pro- 
bability of escape, speaking after the 
manner of men, 

You think, perhaps, that I am har- 
(ening ny heart against truth, because 
I look steadfastly at such passages as 
these: The ungodly called ‘ cursed ;” 
the duration of happiness and punish- 
ment in the same words—** Fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul and 
“ody in hell; “* Punished with ever- 

‘ting destruction ;” “‘Banished from 
the presence of God and the glory of 
ae dean, ys ‘up to my Al- 
nn < dge an ask him, if conti- 
beat 1 iunpenitence, hardness of 
‘eart, and contempt ef his authority 
peal it 1 am not warned by the 

es recited, to perceive no term to 
Pee nment, and an eternal exclusion 
nm &@ state of blessedness. 
aan sd not tell me that if you met 
wn sinner against the Holy 


thost, you would not tell such person 
VOL. XIx, SN 
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he would not be forgiven in the world 
to come, and be everlastingly blessed 
in contradiction to Christ’s assertion 
to the contrary, and yet that very 
person may read your and your sect’s 
words in print, telling him he will 
eventually be blessed to all eternity. 

You are an advocate for receiving 
the Scriptures literally ; then you must 
admit the word vengeance, so often 
mentioned in the Scriptures, in the 
literal sense of the word, though you 
now say that that punishment is not 
vindictive. You and I ought to go to 
God to obtain thorough conviction of 
sin, as we cannot obtain full experi- 
ence of gospel grace without it, leav- 
ing this discussion to be renewed after 
our discovery of the one and the other 
has become complete, leaving also 
God to manage what belongs to him. 
Now, suppose that you or | should 
be totally deprived of our faculties, 
God would not be at a loss for want 
of our advice, 

It is not said that any true penitent 
will go to hell. [admit that Calvin- 
ists harden their hearts by taking up 
the atonement light/y, and disconnect- 
ing duty and privilege. But conscience 
will now and then interrupt their 
slumbers. With self-reproach I look 
at the constant strugglings of the truce 
Calvinists ; their alternate victories ; 
their times of refreshing; their ardent 
desires to die more and more in Christ 
daily, and to know more of his life by 
the work of the Holy Spirit. These 
are things that I consider myself au- 
thorized to believe. Your people and 
high, that is Antinomian, Calvinists, 
are strangers to them, by what they 
communicate of their thoughts and 
experience. I do, however, give your 
people (not Antinomians) credit. for 
bearing with fortitude the trials of hu- 
man life, as men, whose spirits are 
not broken, do bear them. I therefore 
consider myself authorized to conclude 
that your tenets do not promote such 
striving prayer, ardent longings, dy- 
ings and risings with Christ, which 
Christ and his apostles, and the most 
favoured of our people speak of. 

If we seek after these things, in 
our endeavours to attain unto them, 
we shall be fully occupied as respects 
divine matters, all our lives ; and give 
judgment on the other when God 
requires us to do it. But we are re- 
quired now and hereafter, as far as 
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respects our own merits, to plead 
cuilty. But the last word must be, 
Let us pray, and continue instant in 
prayer, and continue to do so to the 
end, 


Tw N. 
Dean N, 13th October. 

I have pleasure in repeating what I 
have formerly said, that Christians of 
the Calvinist profession do manifest a 
degree of piety towards God, and of 
zeal in doing good to man, which are 
very exemplary. I hold the persons 
of these people in high respect. The 
dogma against which I am opposed, 
is not the peculiar doctrine of the Cal- 
vinists, but that which has unhappily 
tainted Christian Churches of all de- 
nominations, with a few exceptions. 
St. Paul expressly says that the grand 
mystery of the restitution of all things 
is to be testified in due time; or, ac- 
cording to a revised translation, is a 
testimony for its proper season: that 
season is now at hand. One cheering 
sign of its approach, is the cordial 
union of all sects of Christians for the 
purpose of extending the knowledge 
of divine truth to all the nations of 
the earth. I have just read with great 
pleasure a report of the proceedings of 
the Southampton Bible Society. The 
Chairman, Sir George Rose, said, “‘ he 
was attached to the Bible Society, on 
account of the charitable spint of 
co-operation which it aimed to secure 
among Christians of different parties 
and of different opinions on minor 
points. Its tendency was to fraternize 
the whole Christian Church, and to 
make all parties active in promoting 
one great object, amicable rivalry 
and brotherly affection.” In another 
speech, adverting to the discouraging 
report of the Abbé Dubois, respecting 
the progress which has been made in 
converting the Hindoos, he says, “If 
he (the Abbé) had read and believed 
the prophecies, he must have perceived 
and believed that the whole world is 
dlestined to come under the spiritual 
dominion of Christ.” Such a faith as 
this is undoubtedly well calculated to 
animate the exertions of Christians ; 
and the man who cordially holds it, is 
prepared to hope and expect that so 
powerful a principle as the love of 
Christ will eventually triumph over 
sin and misery, wherever they may be 
found. The leaven will continue to 


work until the whole shall be leavened. 
Such is the nature and desivn of 
Christ’s kingdom, that wherever sin 
has abounded, it will conquer and su- 
perabound ; for this end Christ both 
died and rose and revived, that he 
might be Lord both of the dead and 
of the living. 

The belief of this revealed inystery 
will not, as you justly observe, affect 
the state of the dead, nor influence 
the Divine decrees ; but, nevertheless, 
it does affect the mind of him that 
believes it, because it strengthens his 
confidence in the love of God, it ex- 
cites a feeling of joy at the prospect 
of the triumph which awaits the king- 
dom of Christ, and it is calculated to 
excite charity towards the human race 
at large, as eventual partakers of the 
blessings of the gospel. This is the 
utility of the doctrine. To be deprived 
of this hope would be a serious injury 
to me; but J do not say that you may 
not be able to enjoy a sense of the 
Divine favour, although the truth in 
question is hidden from your eyes. 

With respect to the words fer ever, 
everlasting and eternal, as applied in 
the English Version of the Bible to 
future punishment, I need not deem 
it necessary to advert to them, because 
you know that the original words do 
not convey the idea of endless dura- 
tion; and that even in the English 
Bible the words are actually applied 
to many things which, it is admitted 
on all hands, have or will come to an 
end. I now close all that I intend to 
say upon the subject. 

You still insinuate that I have not 
sought for a knowledge of the truth 
by prayer. Private devotion 1s a thing 
not to be boasted of, and I shall not 
say a word more respecting it, than 
that He who heareth and answereth 
prayer knows, and will hereafter make 
manifest, who they are that seek him. 

With respect ‘to the exercise of 
reason in matters of faith, to whic 
you appear to object, I venture ed 
challenge you to produce a single pas 
sage of Scripture that forbids 1. 
am well aware that much 1s said as 
to the temper of mind in which our 
inquiries should be conducted ; hema 
ly, that we should, like little chil on 
(free from pride, malice and urd 

ly our minds to learn the trut 
ni y ; until he 
iVo man is against reason va 
finds reason against him. Some™ 
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are so sophisticated by system as not 
to percewe that they resort to reason- 
ing, even when they endeavour to 
wore that we ought not to reason. 
Christian liberty, however, after a long 
period of darkness, is now beginning 
to be pretty generally understood. 
Men have the wit to disceth that when 
one mortal usurps authority over the 
mind and conscience of another, he 
lays claim to a divine attribute. Why 
did Jesus and Paul reason, or Calvin 
and Luther argue against the errors 
and follies of Popery? The answer 
which justifies them will suffice for 
me. I. 


Nitol. 
14th October. 

You have set me at ease in respect 
to one grand point, namely, that nei- 
ther the state of the departed nor the 
decrees of God can be atfected by what 
we can think, or feel, or speak, or do, 
with respect to the dead. But you 
say justly, that the living are affected. 
1 am perfectly satisfied in my mind 
that your doctrine does harm to your- 
self and those who hold it, and to 
those to whom it is preached. What 
you say with respect to reason strength- 
ens my convictions. The time for you 
and all of us to know the effects of 
the fall, and to experience a full know- 
ledge of the evil of sin, is yet to come. 
As to the pleasure which you speak 
of, I consider it to be dangerously 
delusive, and 1 think the same with 
regard to the pleasing experiences of 
the great bulk of professed Calvinists. 
As to the true scriptural Calvinist, he 
possesses a// the consummation that 
you can hold out to him. He is as- 
sured that every thing will be restored 
0 its proper place—that he will find 
every thing in heaven any good being 
could wish for; and he cannot have 
more. He soon is swallowed up in 
* sense of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, brimfull, and can hold no more 
, 8 immersed in an ocean without 
rounds. He will be of one mind with 
30d to all eternity ; and all creature 
Considerations will be resolved into 
wh; glory and sovereignty of God, 
. os Is, * all events, what it ought 
hes f and we shall be enabled to see 
hereafter, The true Calvinist, 
Gee” va the sovereignty of God, re- 
7 What is said with respect to the 
“eter of the finally impenitent, as 
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well as the nature and duration of the 
punishment, in such @ manner as to 
give to the words employed the full- 
est meaning which they are able to 
bear. Consequently the texts you have 
quoted are, in their judgment, over- 
ruled. It is an act of submission and 
obedience which clears God of every 
unfavourable imputation, gives the 
fullest allowance to the penitent, and 
instead of beguiling men into danger, 
warns them to flee from it. Penitents 
are not the subjects of the threat, and 
they are told so in the strongest terms. 
As to feeling for impenitent and un- 
converted fellow-creatures, God is the 
judge which of the two sects feels most 
the agony, the travailing in birth for 
souls, and gives the most impressive 
warnings. Every one will be ransomed 
who accepts the offered pardon with 
that feeling of repentance which God 
will accept. Wherever repentance is 
proved there will be salvation. All 
this will be known hereafter. You 
assume that men will repent in a fu- 
ture state, but you cannot prove it. 
It is a great pity that while we are 
so anxious for the repentance of con- 
demned spirits, we should be so little 
anxious for our own. I verily believe 
that if we were fully convinced by the 
Holy Ghost in our ownselves, of sin 
and righteousness and judgment, we 
should not be anxious to prove that 
lost spirits repent and are saved. We 
should leave these matters in God’s 
hands, making use of Scripture lan- 
guage, and adopt the word @onian if 
you please and the designation of the 
impenitent. We ought to be very care- 
ful how we encourage men to put off 
repentance, by telling them they may 
repent savingly after death. All sects 
of Christians appear to see the evil 
tendency of this doctrine, and many a 
worldly inan sees it, or professes to 
see it. 

The true Calvinist experiences an 
increasingly deep conviction of the 
blindness and depravity of his heart 
by nature ; and, therefore, longs for 
the light of life. Such does not ap- 
pear to be the — of your 
sect. They look to distant periods and 
events; and their professed sense of 
the love of God, seems to make them 
lose sight and feeling of what God has 
said with respect to sin and the sinner, 
those awful denunciations. Our sect, 
under quickenings and awakenings, 
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perceive and feel with acute anguish, 
horror and dismay, such deviations as, 
1 believe, your people would think 
very little of ; and as respects spiritual 
affections and desires, I cannot see 
how it is possible that the two sects 
can harmonize. This applies to par- 
tially awakened Calvinists. 

True Calvinists do not exult over 
the finally impenitent and their doom, 
but tremblingly say, “‘ 1 am by nature 
and conduct under the same tremen- 
dous liability, but hope I have found 
a sure refuge. I am taught the evil 
of sin by this awfal exposure. He 
will offer salvation to every true peni- 
tent; leaving it to God to judge as to 
the nature of the repentance of the 
individual. But this is swerving from 
the avowed object of this paper, which 
is intended to be confined to thorough 
awakenings, quickenings and enlight- 
enings, and read spirituality of affee- 
tion, You will, 1 suppose, say that 
your sect are truly spiritual. I do 
not remember to have ever seen one 
that I thought to be so according to 
the definition of scripture. 

There seems to be a great difference 
as respects convictions of righteous- 
ness and of holiness; and between 
convictions as to sufferings or liability 
to suffer, and conviction of the evil 
of sin, both which can only be spiri- 
tually discerned by supernatural hight 
of the Holy Ghost. This must be 
sought for on both sides, and as soon 
as that ig the case I believe the dis- 
cussion respecting future dispensa- 
tions will be superseded and left to 
(iod. 





J to N. 
Dean N. l5th October. 

“* As to the true scriptural Calvinist, 
he possesses all the consummation 
that you can hold out to him. He is 
assured that every thing will be re. 
stored to its proper place—that he 
will find every thing in heaven a good 
being would wish for ; and he cannot 
have more. He is swallowed up in 
a sense of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, brimfull, and can hold no more 
—is immersed in an ocean without 
bounds. He will be of one mind with 
God to all eternity ; and all creature 
coosiderations will be resolved into 
the glory and sovereignty of God.” 

Introduce me to such a man, and I 
will gladly give him the right-hand of 





fellowship, and acknowledge him for 
a true Christian. 

It is not quite correct in free dis. 
cussions for one of the parties to as. 
sume the point in dispute. The ques. 
tion was not what Calvinists believe, 
but what the Bible teaches. You al- 
ways make the term Calvinist (a mo- 
dern sect) synonymous with true be. 
liever, which was precisely the course 
pursued by the Papists, when rea. 
soning with the Reformers. This is 
puerile and unworthy a man of sense. 

In speaking of the spiritual condi- 
tion of those who believe conscien- 
tiously that the Bible teaches some 
things which the Calvinistic creed does 
not contain, and that some of the 
dogmas of that sect are not to be 
found in the Bible, you undertake that 
for which you are not qualified; fer 
you do not know the people of whom 
you thus judge. The Calvinists are 
very numerous, and, I doubt not, that 
among them there are many sincere 
and humble Christians. The other 
parties to whom you allude are ear- 
nestly desirous that a sectarian should 
be superseded by a more Catholic 
spirit: they do not underrate the pa- 
ramount importance of personal ho- 
liness, nor treat lightly the conse- 
quences of sin; but they do think that 
the conversion of sinners is more likely 
to be effected by scriptural represen- 
tations of the love of God to mankind, 
and of his justice and impartiality in 
his dealings with his creatures, than 
by those dreadful denunciations which, 
although they may for a while astound 
the faculties of men, are so opposed 
to every idea of the character of 8 
just and good Ruler, as speedily to 
evaporate and leave the mind void of 
any well-defined notions. In fact, the 
experiment of the doctrine of never 
ending punishment has been tried for 
ages, and has left men as hardened 
and as dissolute as ever. It is time 
that another course should be tried, 
and tried it will be. 

You say, “It is a great pity that 
while we are so anxions for the repen- 
tance of condemned spirits, we shou 
be so little anxious for our own. 
would, indeed, be a pity if this were 
the case; but is it the case? It 

leases you to assume that it 15 8 

‘hether or not you have judged cor- 
rectly I leave with a power to whom 
we are all accountable. 
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«] verily believe that if we were 
fully convinced by the Holy Ghost in 
our ownselves, of sin and righteous- 
ness and judgment, we should not be 
anxious to prove that lost spirits re- 
pent and are saved.” 

/ verily believe that if we were con- 
vinced, as above, we should be anxious 
to know what the revealed will of 
God is in all matters ; that we should 
be ready to throw aside all precon- 
ceived notions, and to bring every 
thought and imagination in subjection 
to the will of God, thankfully aecept- 
ing every discovery which it has pleased 
him to make of his merciful designs, 
and deeply impressed with a convic- 
tion that the grace which could renew 
our own hearts would be sufficiently 
powerful to renew all other hearts, 
however hardened, 

fam sure that no unrepenting sin- 
ner can inherit the kingdom of God ; 
and it is only because it is revealed 
that his kingdom shall eventually 
come, and his will be done in earth 
as itis heaven—that all opposing rule 
and authority shall be overthrown, and 
God be all in all—that I am led to 
believe that a// shall be brought to 
repent, and to confess that Christ is 
lwrd to the glory of God the Father. 
This opinion is not flattering to hu- 
man pride and vanity ; for it implies 
that every haughty look shall be 
brought down, and the Lord ghall be 
exalted in that day. 

As to reason—I read, indeed, that 
some men had become ‘ vain in their 
imaginations” —that ‘* their foolish 
hearts were darkened”? —and that “‘ pro- 
lessing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools.” 

A truly wise man has observed that 
the sliggard is wiser in his own con- 
ceit than seven men that can render a 
reason, He also said that he had ap- 
plied his own heart to know and to 
search, and to seck out wisdom, and 
the reason of things. ‘* Now, there- 
fore,” said Samuel, “stand still that I 
may reason with you, before the Lord, 
. hn the righteous acts of the Lord.” 
Pro speaking to his people by the 
He Isaiah, invites them to reason 

um, ch. i. ver. 18. ‘* Produce 

forth cause, saith the Lord 7 bring 
 - your strong reasons, saith the 
ing of Jacob,” ch. xli. ver. 21. When 

Was arraigned before Felix, ‘‘ he 
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reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come,” Acts xxiv. 
25. He disputed with the Jews, and 
so far from interdicting the exercise 
of reason, he praved that he might be 
delivered from unreasonable and wick- 
ed men, 2 Thess. iii. 2. Our reason, 
like every other good thing which we 
enjoy, is the gift of God; and the de- 
votion of all our faculties to him is 
a reasonable service. It is reasonable 
that when he has made known his 
pleasure we should exercise our minds 
humbly but diligently, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy, in un- 
derstanding it, and in the study of his 
Jaws and judgments. Such has been 
the practice of good men of old, and 
they, experiencing the profit of such 
exercises, have recommended and en- 


joined them upon us. There is a wide 


distinction between a_ self-sufficient, 
gainsaying temper of mind, and a 
spirit of inquiry; the former I dis- 
claim, the latter I wish to cherish ; 
and, encouraged by past experience, I 
doubt not that it will be rewarded by 
a deeper insight into the mind and 
will of God, whose counsels are ne- 
vertheless unsearchable, and his ways 
past finding out; that is to say, the 
riches of his wisdom and the extent 
of his love infinitely exceed the most 
enlarged comprehension of any created 
being. I. 
(To be continued.) 
—— 
Sir, 

5 ie passage your correspondent 

R. B. has recorded, (p. 409,) as 


a specimen of the * bigotry of the 
Evangelical Magazine,” is a proot 


that while the Calvinists ery out 
against Papists, they themselves pre- 
serve the malignant essence of Popery. 
I am led to make this remark by the 
perusal of a pamphlet just published, 
under the name of John Merlin, 
meant, I suppose, for John Milner, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop and Vicar 
Apostolic, and entitled, ‘* Strictures 
on the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Book of the 
Church. That Merlin is Milner 
would seem unlikely from the praises 
which Merlin lavishes on Milner’s 
works, if the character of the V. A. 
were not pretty well known. The 
writer vindieates, of course, St. Dun- 
stan, and having enumerated his vir- 
tues, says, they “ were sure to draw 
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down on this illustrious character the 
vbloquy and calumnies of modern In- 
fidel and Protestant historians.” (P. 
12.) This is bad enough, but not 
quite so bad as the language of the 
Evangelical Magazine. Milner, or 
Merlin, however, crescit eundo. He 
tells Southey that “‘ he should have 
continued his narrative till the altera- 
tion of the established faith, in the 
important article of non-resistance, 
was practically denied by its former 
advocate, the Arian Primate, ‘Tillot- 
son; till ‘ the damnable heresy * of 
Socinianism,’ as this church had de- 
fined it, (in the canons of the Synod 
of 1649,) was publicly preached up by 
the famous Bishop Hoadley, and etlec- 
tually protected by government; till 
the same doctrine was taught in the 
Divinity Lectures of the University 
(Lectures of Professor Hey, delivered 
at Cambridge); and till a learned 
Bishop and Professor (Watson) had 
proclaimed, without contradiction, 
that the Protestant religion consists 
in ‘speaking what you think, and 
thinking what you please.” And 
John Merlin further advises the Lau- 
reate to exert his means to induce the 
majority of the clergy “‘ to believe in 
and openly to profess their own articles, 
and especially the great fundamental 
articles of the Unity and Trinity of 
the Godhead, and the Incarnation and 
Death of the Second Person of it, 
Without this” (he adds) “they are not 
Christicas.’—This man the Evange- 
lical Magazine must consider as after 
its own heart. 

It is curious to see a sturdy Roman 
Catholic grappling with such a non- 
descript multifarious believer as the 
Laureate. He pinches him very hard. 
Throughout, he speaks of the author 
of the ** Book of the Church” as a 
Poet, by which he explains that he 
means an Inventor. He says of him— 
“after writing D’ Esperilla’s ()" Es- 
priella’s) Letters in commendation of 
the Catholic Religion, and Wat Tyler's 
Drama, to excite popular tumults 
against government, he has latterly 

celebrated and recommended the chief 
and most dangerous schismatics from 
the Establishment, the Wesleys, White- 
fields, and their associates ; ‘and now, 
in the frantic style, and with the lying 


® The italics are Milner’s or Mezlin’s. 





just sorrow of all those who 


memorials of another such schismatic, 
John Fox, he raves through the his. 
tory of many centuries, in abusing and 


calumniating the common source of 


Christianity, in order to court the 
heads of the present Establishment, 
under pretence of vindicating it.”— 
This is written according to Ecclesi- 
astical recipes, which Merlin has well 
studied: but at Tyler! 1's the Lau- 
reate always to hear of this love-child? 
Merlin not only refers to it, again and 
again, but pronounces it the finest of 
Suuthey’s works, and extracts, in an 
Appendix, no less than iwo pages of 
the most democratic passages! The 
irritable and orthodox bard will resent 
this more deeply than Merlin’s fling 
at his idolized church, in asking whe- 
ther there be a man so blindly bigoted 
as to believe that any young or unin- 
formed person will collect the Thirty- 
nine Articles ‘* from the mere perusal 
of the Bible”? 
CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
a 

Biographical Notice of Prince Eu- 

gene: by Lieut.-General G. De 

Vaudoncourt. 

(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


W* have just lost one of the 
greatest men who have done 
honour to Europe within the last cen- 
tury; one of the small number of 
those who, when elevated to dignity 
and power, preserved all the mildness 
of virtue in a humbler sphere, and all 
the simplicity of orivate Hf He also 
possessed a generosity not always 
found among the upper classes. —The 
splendour of power had not dazzled 
him; and a reverse of fortune could 
not humble a wind which found its 
greatness in its own powers. [nexo- 
rable fate has ravished him in the 
flower of his age from his family, 
from his friends, and from those te 
whom he was for many years a ¢he- 
rished and adored chief. In descend- 
ing from the steps of a throne where 
he had been placed by the choice ot 
his sovercign and adoptive father, he 
carried with him the respect, esteel 
and regret of the major part of the 
nation he had governed, and in @ man- 


ner organized. In descending t the 


tomb, he has been followed by the 
knew 


how to appreciate the cminent ment 
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of a skilful and brave general, of an 
enlightened and philosophic statesman, 
and the more rare virtues of a prince 
who never forgot, when clothed in 
purple, that he was a man. 

Prince Eugene was born at Paris, 
September 3, 1781. His father, Ge- 
neral Viscount Beauharnois, perished 
in the midst of eminent services he 
was rendering to his country. He fell 
a victim to those men who diverted 
the Revolution from its course, wish- 
ing to bring forward events which 
were then far distant. The mother of 
Eugene, Josephine Tascher de la Pa- 
gerie, is sufficiently known by virtues 
that made her dear to all Europe. 
At the age of 14, Eugene bore arms 
for the defence of his country, and 
served under the orders of the illustri- 
ous General Hoche. In 1796 he was 
appointed Aid-de-Camp to Bonaparte, 
then Commander-in-Chief, and now 
become his father-in-law. After the 
treaty of Campio Formio, he was sent 
to Corfu to see it carried into execu- 
tion as far as the Tonian Islands were 
concerned. He served with Bona- 


parte as Aid-de-Camp in Egypt and 
Syria, and distinguished himself at the 


capture of Suez, and at the two as- 
saults which were made on Saint Jean 
Acre, After the 18th of Brumaire 
he was appointed Captain Comman- 
dant of the Chasseurs a Cheval, of the 
Consular Guard ; in 1800, he was ap- 
pomted Major on the field of battle at 
Marengo; in 1802, General of Bri- 
gade, and Colonel-General of Chas- 
seurs. In 1804, he was raised to the 
dignity of a prince, and appointed 
Arch-Chancellor of the Empire. In 
1305, he accompanied Napoleon to 
Milan, who left him there with the 
dignity of Viceroy, and confided to 
him the civil and military government 
of Naples. ; 
_ This was the beginning of the poli- 
tical career of Prince Eugene, who 
was then hardly 24 years of age, and 
soon displayed the great talents with 
Which nature had endowed him. Al- 
though the Italian Republic had an 
wlministration, organized laws, and an 
— it was not the less necessary to 
ic all these for the kingdom of 
aly. If stability was to be given 
'o establishments, the foundation of 
h yet suffered from the temporary 
me ee which they arose, to have 
sis of a permanent military or- 
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ganization which should find in itself 
the elements of reproduction, it was 
necessary to form into one nation 
provinces separated for several centu- 
ries ; to unite in one opinion and one 
interest, people long opposed to each 
other; and to this difficult task Prince 
Eugene bent his mind from the year 
1805 to 1814, 

This intention merely would confer 
honour on him, but he did not stop 
there. I shall not, however, enter 
into details of all the operations of a 
wise and brilliant administration; an 
enumeration of the principal esta- 
blishments which owe their origin or 
their improvement to him, will be 
sufficient to give the public a correct 
opinion of his government of Italy. 

The army was increased to 60,000 
men, completely disciplined and pro- 
vided with excellent officers by the 
creation of military schools. Immense 
fortifications were built or improved 
at Mantua, Venice and Palma. The 
administration of justice was organized 
on one uniform system. The civil ad- 
ministration was regulated with such 
order and economy, that, notwith- 
standing the burdens which pressed 
on the kingdom, the public treasure 
which was laid by, increased every 
year. The Universities of Padua, Bo- 
logna and Pavia, were re-established, 
Lyceums were opened in all the prin- 
cipal departments; schools for girls 
were established at Milan and Verona, 
The Conservatory of Music and the 
Museum of Paintings were founded at 
Milan, which presaged the return of 
the best days of Italy. The superb 
road of the Simplon was opened. The 
canal of Milan and Pavia, the fagade 
of the Cathedral at the former place, 
after four centuries of attempts, were 
finished. Mendicity was abolished by 
the establishment of workhouses and 
charitable institutions. These are the 
works which gave Prince Eugene a 
claim to the gratitude of a country, 
the happiness and prosperity of which 
he had commenced. At the conclu- 
sion of 1805 he formed the siege of 
Venice, at the head of the army of 
reserve. In January 1806, he was 
summoned to Munich to receive the 
hand of the Princess Augusta Amelia, 
the daughter of the King of Bavaria, 
The war of 1809 gave him the first 
opportunity of displaying his military 
talents as General-in-Chief, and his 
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first effort was not successful; but 
history will say that his want of sue- 
cess arose from circumstances over 
which he had no controul. The battle 
of Sacile will be estimated by every 
enlightened military man, as it was 
estimated by Napoleon : there tas Lit- 
tle chance of success, but by the rules 
of strategy it was proper to fight. 
But this trifling defeat was soon ef- 
faced by the passage of the Piave, of 
the Julian Aips, the rapid junction of 
the Italian army, and the brilliant vie- 
tory of Raab. The pacification of the 
Tyrol, due even more to the prudence 
than to the military talents of Prince 
Eugene, terminated this glorious year. 

In 1812 he commanded a corps of 
the grand army in Russia; anda han 
part of the glory acquired at the vic- 
tory of Mackie is due to him; but 
the immortal laurels of Mualojaros- 
lawitz belonged entirely to himself. 
In 1813, this Prince, hitherto conspi- 
cuous for his ardent courage, changed 
his character, and reached the height 
of military glory. He was able, like 
Pabricins, with the wreck of an army, 
saved from the ravage of the frozen 
climate of the North, to stop the pro- 
gress of a formidable army, and to 
dispute foot by foot the last provinces 
of Poland and Prussia, and to keep a 
position behind the Elbe till Napoleon 
was able to reach Lutzen. There 
Prince Eugene secured the victory by 
a march on the flank of the allied 
army. 

Recalled shortly afterwards to Italy, 
where war was about to begin, he 
was able, by organizing the recruits 
and depots, which were his only re- 
sources, to form anarmy. The his- 
tory, which I have traced, of the two 
skilful campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
is known to the greater number of 
military men, and T shall not now 
stop to describe them. There re- 
mained, however, another trial for 
Prince Eugene; that those virtues 
might be all displayed, on which great 
talents can ouly firmly repose. This 
was furnished him by the catastrophe 
of 1814. No person is ignorant at 
what price he might have obtained a 
crown, but he merited one doubly by 
refusing it. In a delicate and difficult 
position, honour and fidelity were the 
rules of his conduct, and he might 
take them for his motto, Public opi- 
ion has sanctioned his conduct. Hav- 


ing thus fulfilled severe and almost 
opposite duties, he returned erithour 
regret and without reproach to private 
life. The respect and approbation ot 
his father-in-law were his first rewards, 
He found true happiness with a wife, 
who is as illustrious by her virtues as 
her birth, and in the midst of an jn- 
teresting family. The esteem justly 
merited which the Emperor Alexander 
entertained for him, may have taught 
Europe that virtue always obtains the 
approbation of noble and generous 
minds. 

But Prince Eugene is now no more, 
and is deeply regretted not only by 
his illustrious family, his former de- 
pendents, and his numerous friends, 
but even by the nations he governed. 
May this pure homage, rendered by 
one whose sincere devotediess he 
knew, be placed*on his tomb. Older 
than he was, only a few years separate 
me from that moment when | may 
hope that inviolable fidelity will find a 
place by the side of the hero who was 
its object. ‘ 

LIEUT.-GENERAL G, DE 
VAUDONCOURT. 
ee 
Dr. J. Pye Smith in Reply to Pro- 
Sessor Cheneviere, on the late The- 
ological Controversies at Geneva. 
(Continued from p. 409.) 


Homerton, 
Sir, August 9, 1824. 
FRHE farther remarks which I beg 
permission to offer upon Protes- 
sor Chenevitre’s papers, will refer to 
the persons upon whom he has, 0 
particular, animadverted. 
Geneva, he says, ‘‘ was fixed on 
by a zealous sect for the scene of its 
labours, the central point whence Is 
missionaries should go forth to prop’ 
gate Methodism on the continent. 
(Mon. Repos. p. 1 of the present vel.) 
This passage may serve as a specimen 
of a disposition of M. C., apparent 
every part of his pretended Sumimary, 
which cannot be represented mort 
mildly than by calling it extravagant 
credulity, and the habit of making po 
sitive assertions upon subjects of w 
he is totally ignorant. Had there been 
such a concerted movement as he a 
firms, I can see in it nothing to 
blamed. It is the absolute right - 
the duty of those who embrace 
doctrines and precepts of Christ, 














cording to their own conscientious 

rsuasion, to use all fair and open 
means of propagating them, by solem- 
nizing divine worship, teaching in pri- 
vate or public, diffusing books, and 
recommending religious inquiry ; and 
to choose any place which they think 
suitable, as the scene or centre of 
their operations. In doing so, they 
obey the express commands of our 
Divine Master; and they invade the 
just province of no government, nor 
the rights ever sacred and unaliexable 
of any man’s private judgment. Men 
of all sects and denominations have, 
by the law of nature, reason and Chris- 
tianity, this EQUAL right to lay their 
claims before the world; and, after 
the fair proposal, unbiassed on the 
one hand and unobstructed on the 
other, of sentiments and arguments, 
“great is THE TRUTH, and it will 
prevail.” But I assure M. C. (and I 
think that I have the means of know- 
ledge) of my full belief that no such 
concerted scheme as he assumes ever 
existed; and I further inform him 
that, notwithstanding all the contemp- 
tuous, offensive and calumnious de- 
clarations which he has made, he is 
profoundly ignorant of both Metho- 
dism and Methodists. The different 
persons whom he wishes to stigmatize 
Were visitants to Geneva, in conse- 
quence of the general curiosity and 
love of foreign travel, which were so 
extensively felt upon the removal of 
the barriers which for so many years 
had kept Englishmen from the most 
interesting parts of the continent. 
They acted under no arrangement. 
Some of them were not even known 
to the others. Though agreed in the 
sreat essentials of religion, they were 
of different outward denominations ; 
—members of the Church of England ; 
Presbyterians of the Scots Church, of 
the Associate Reformed Church of 
the United States of America, and of 
the Dutch Reformed Church; Con- 
Rregationalists, who (I must say it to 
save M. C. from further mistakes) are 
often, but less properly, called Inde- 
pendents ; Antipadobaptists; and, I 
believe, I may also add Lutherans and 
Members of the Society of Friends ; 

t, so far as my kaowlelge extends, 
none of them belonged to either of 
those respectable aml useful bodies, 

> Calvinistic Methodists, and the 
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Wesleian or Arminian Methodists. 
Their visits to Geneva were more or 
less casual, and were longer or shorter, 
according to circumstances; and their 
religious conduct was induced by the 
occurrences, for the most part alto- 
gether unexpected, which at the mo- 
inent presented themselves. To give 
the most frank exposure in my power 
of the opinions entertained by at least 
some of those persons, I beg leave to 
introduce an extract from the private 
journal of one, who belonged to a 
party which visited Geneva in July 
and August, 1816, who was very de- 
sirous of ascertaining the state of reli. 
gion in that interesting city, and who 
was honoured with a kiand reception 
from some of the Venerable Pastors, 
in whose society he met M, Chenevitre. 
This passage shews the impressions 
made upon the writer’s mind by all 
that he could, in so short a time, see 
and hear. It is here copied without 
the slightest alteration. 

‘* Geneva, considered under a reli- 
gious respect, appears to me to pre- 
sent a melancholy instance of decayed 
religion and a fallen church. The re- 
laxation of religious principles under 
the plausible influence of Alphonsus 
Turrettin, the tendencies to formality 
in a civil establishment of religion, the 
corporation spirit of a body of privi- 
leged clergy, enjoying here every faci- 
lity for its exercise, the extravagant 
respect entertained for Rousseau be- 
cause he was a fellow-countryman, 
the seducing effect of his writings, the 
long-continued residence of the damon 
of infidelity at Ferney, and the conta- 
mination of false philosophy and lax 
manners received from the worst part 
of the French nation ;—these have 
been the causes and occasions of the 
effects so visible and deplorable. A 
regard to the essential truths of the 
gospel is scarcely to be found, and 
where it is not entirely extinct it is 
feeble and injudicious, like the lan- 
guid and incorrect sensation of a dying 
man. The Lord’s-day is _— pro- 
faned, by work, merchandise an plea- 
sure, almost as much as in France 
and Italy. Their political restoration 
seems to have raised their ideas of 
self-importance and their pride of pa- 
triotic feeling, and to have encouraged 
the Laodicean spirit,—‘I am rich, 
and I am in abundance, and I have 
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need of nothing.’ (Rev. iii. 17. Fr. 
trans.) 

* Geneva stands in need of a refor- 
mation and a reformer scarcely less 
than she did in the sixteenth century. 
Were it to please the Lord, to whom 
nothing is impossible, to raise up one 
or more of the Genevese pastors them- 
selves, who should unite the excellen- 
cies of Romaine and Toplady, of New- 
ton and the two Venns, in the Church 
of England,—how rich, how unspeak- 
able would be the mercy! No terms 
can express the blessings which we 
might hope to behold.—But such an 
event is peculiarly within the domain 
of Divine Sovereignty. There seems 
to be scarcely any opportunity for the 
operation of human means in order to 
promote it. The introduction of a 
suitable minister, if such could be 
found, who would act on an indepen. 
dent plan, appears the more pruactica- 
ble measure. But he must be a man 
of rare qualities. He should unite the 
theological accuracy, the sagacity and 
the firmness of Calvia, with the sweet- 
ness of Flavel, and the fervour of 
Whitfield. He should be a Swiss or 
a Frenchman, a scholar and an orator. 
He should be prepared to meet and 
to suffer every kind of opposition ; 
and he should have all the neekness 
of wisdom not to arouse unnecessary 
opposition. He should be a man who 
has the command of a ready and pow- 
erful pen, as well as of an eloquent 
tongue. He should be a man indefa- 
tigable in labour, humble in spirit, 
mighty in the Scriptures, and emi- 
nently a man of prayer. O that such 
a servant of Christ were raised up! 
O that the Christians of Great Britain 
may be honoured as the instruments 
of obtaining and encouraging such a 
man! 

** The importance of Geneva is be- 
yond expression great. Its Ta- 
phical position, the active spirit of its 
people, and its commercial relations, 
fit it to be the centre and metropolis 
of the Protestant world. In a sense, 
it holds the keys of France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. These countries lie 
at its gates, and their inhabitants are 
continually resorting to it. Were the 
gospel preached in this city, with 
clearness, life and energy ;—were there 
Bible Societies, Tract Societies, and 
Missionary Sovicties, in constant and 
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vigorous operation ;—what might we 
not hope for !—O that the Spirit were 
poured from on high!—Then would 
the wilderness become a fruitful field.” 

That I may not withhold any thing 
which might seem to give a foundation 
of truth to M. C.’s assertion, I add 
that there is in London an association 
called the Continental Society, esta- 
blished in 1819; of which I have the 
honour to be a member, and whose 
means of usefulness I wish were in- 
creased a thousand fold, for its re. 
sources are very small. The object of 
this institution is to encourage and 
assist ministers of any communion, but 
of well-attested piety and good charac- 
ter, in their own respective countries 
as much as possible, to diffuse what 
the Society considers to be Seriptural 
Christianity, by preaching, circulating 
the Scriptures, and any other suitable 
means. I believe that the efforts of 
this Society have been extended to 
some parts of Switzerland, and per- 
haps to Geneva. But in no fair sense 
of the word could this be called a 
Methodist Society. 

Of the circumstances, which M. C. 
says occurred in 1810, I know nothing. 
His own account, however, sufficiently 
charges the Consistory with great 
weakness and a foolish disposition to 
intolerant meddling. The same re- 
mark appears to me to be just, with 
respect to the regulation of 1813, for 
preventing sectarianism among the 
theological students. A surer Way 
could scarcely be devised for awaken- 
ing and stimulating inquiry, than to 
command men to travel with their 
eyes shut.—I shall now follow M. C.’s 
statements, with regard to particular 
persons, 

I. M. Empaytaz. This gentleman 
I have not the pleasure of personally 
knowing; but he is known and re- 
spected by friends of mine, who would 
not, I am persuaded, give their esteem 
to a questionable character. On the 
charge of his violating the injunctions 
of the Consistory, after he had 
mised to observe them, it would be 
unfair to judge without hearing his 
side of the question. M. C. introduces 
newspaper statements, representing 
M. Empaytaz as a fanatic and pre- 
tended prophet. 1 have not the least 
doubt of these allegations o~ per- 
fect falsehoods, e only authority 
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named is the Journal des Débats; a 
aper to which no man who under- 
stands such matters would attach the 
smallest credit, in any case where 
Protestantism and liberty could be 
aspersed, or bigotry and intolerance 
aided: and the prejudices and slavery 
of the continental newspapers gene- 
rally are too well known to allow of 
our relying upon them. I have good 
reason for believing that the statements 
which they gave, and which were re- 
published in our London papers, of 
the fanaticism and pretension to su- 
pernatural gifts of Madame Krudener 
(to whom M. E. was for a time in the 
capacity of chaplain) were grossly un- 
true. A friend of mine, who was in 
Switzerland at or near the same time 
with that lady, and who is far from 
being an enthusiast, assured me that 
the current stories were fabrications, 
and that their sole occasion was a 
warm-hearted, zealous, active piety 
and benevolence, which was occasion- 
ally manifested in extraordinary and, 
perhaps, indiscreet methods. A very 
small measure of the most rational 
veal in the infinite concerns of reli- 
gion, is sufficient to stamp a person 
an enthusiast, in the opinion of many 
who would admire a far more impas- 
sioned enthusiast for music, the dra- 
ma, or the dance.—M. C. further 
charges this Genevese student with 
inserting, without acknowledgment, a 
passage from Massillon, in the pam- 
phlet which he published on the Di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. 1 saw that 
pamphlet in 1817 or 1818, but have 
hot now access to it. If the author 
was guilty of the plagiarism, he de- 
serves all the rebuke which M. C. has 
given him: and, in such a case as this, 
tis hardly supposable that the charge 
could be made without foundation. 

ll. Robert Haldane, Esq., of Edin- 
“urgh. M. C. charges this gentleman 
with “* inviting some students and 
— to his house,—occupying 
of ml ete the mysterious points 
tan : ae religion, —inoculating 
mr what his own exclusive and in- 
bdo Spirit,—insisting strongly on 
rw empt with which reason ought 
ous regarded,—waging war indis- 
, y against good works,”—so that 
: tan _ Spoken of with disdain— 

ed in a licentious manner.” 

» Son ts a man of family, fortune 
cats, who has, for many years, 
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devoted himself, with a generosity 
rarely equalled, to the most benevo- 
lent purposes that can be entertained 
by a human mind. There are few 
persons who are more addicted to cool 
reasoning ; or who have more correct 
views or more consistent practice on 
the subject, I will not say of tolera- 
tion, but of the entire rights of reli- 
gious liberty. Abundant proof that 
he does not contemn reason, but em- 
ploys the processes of induction and 
argument, in a manner highly judi- 
cious, scrupulons and logical, will ap- 
pear to any one who will read his 
work on the Evidence and Authority 
of Divine Revelation, 2 vols. S8vo. 
1816. On the first opening of this 
work, my eye has been caught by a 
passage which I transcribe, because it 
furnishes a fair indication of the au- 
thor’s mental habits. He has been 
speaking of the unhappy prevalence 
of unexamined assumptions and con- 
clusions drawn without sufficient evi- 
dence, in the matters of religion. 

** In every other concern of human 
life, the folly and danger of such a 
plan would be at once manifest. Ea- 
ger inquiry, in proportion to the im- 
portance of the object, would be made 
without delay, to know whether any 
thing like certainty could be obtained ; 
or at least to ascertain the best pro- 
babilities. And it is not to be sup- 
posed that such a body of evidence as 
Christianity presents, would be lightly 
set aside, or overlooked. But the man 
who makes up his mind, in regard to 
his future condition, on the above 
principles, stakes his all against that 
evidence. For if the Bible be nota 
fiction, although he may gain the 
whole world, he will lose his own soul, 
Nor are there many such, who can 
plead that they have paid any adequate 
attention to this evidence. Some dif- 
ficulty in the system of Christianity 
strikes their minds, which, without a 
thorough examination, appears of suf- 
ficient weight to excuse them from fur- 
ther inquiry on a subject to which the 
find themselves very much disinclined. 
Or they have rashly concluded that, 
if the Christian religion had in reality 
come from God, its truth must have 
been supported by evidence so clear 
as to eS ee its exami- 
nation. Yet this would be contrary 
to almost every thing with which we 
arc acquainted. Knowledge of those 
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things that are most necessary for us, 
must be acquired by diligence and at- 
tention.” (Vol. I. p. 2.) 

This passage affords a fair insight 
into Mr. H.’s intellectual character. I 
had never the happiness of knowing a 
more dispassionate or careful reasoner, 
or one whose habit of mind was more 
distinguished by the demand and the 
scrutiny of sufficient evidence, upon 
every subject. A grosser error could 
not be committed, than to impute to 
such a man the sentiment that, “ in 
the affairs of religion, reason ought to 
be trampled under foot.” 

As to Mr. Haldane’s ‘ waging war 
against good works,” I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the assertion is 
another instance of unprincipled ca- 
lumny. It is undeserving of being 
refuted by the induction of particulars. 
Mr. H.’s character, conversation and 
writings, are a complete exposure of 
the pusillanimous wickedness of this 
charge. It is but too probable that 
Professor C.’s theological studies have 
never carried him so far, as to have 
informed him that this identical aceu- 
sation was the endless outcry of the 
Papists, in the sixteenth century, 
against the Reformers, and particu- 
larly Luther. It has always been the 
vulgar, ignorant and malevolent ob- 
jection against the great Protestant 
doctrine, the articulus stantis vel cu. 
dentis ecclesia, of Justification freely 
by Grace through Faith in the Divine 
Redeemer. Against this rock, M. C. 
may exhaust his strength: it feels no 
impression. If he would bring a seri- 
ous mind to the consideration of the 
infinitely momentous subject, he would 
find his objection completely antici- 
pated and removed in the ivth and 
vith chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans. It would also well become 
him to read the earlier luminaries of 
his own church, particularly the trea- 
tise De Concordia Pauli et Jecobi of 
Francis Turrettin. Even Alphonsus 
Turrettin, who employed his fine ta- 
lents with such unhappy success to 
lower the standard of Christian doc- 
irine at Geneva, and whom surely M. 
C. has been taught to revere, sufli- 
ciently acknowledges that the genuine 
doctrine of the gospel has the sem- 
blance of being liable to this imputa- 
tion, when exposed to the animad- 
version of superficial and prejudiced 
persons, ‘“ Having established and 
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illustrated his doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, the apostle proceeds to re. 
fute the most reproachful accusation 
by which it was assailed, as if it fa. 
voured sin, and were unfriendly to 
practical holiness. For, as that doc- 
trine proclaimed a declaration of grace 
or the forgiveness of sins, and this 
without the works of the law; its 
adversaries hence took the opportu. 
nity of casting reproach upon it, as 
giving licence to sin and encourage. 
ment to sinners.” (Prelect. in Ep, 
ad Rom. p. 214.) 

M. C. is pleased further to support 
his representations by referring to 
an English book, The Refuge, which, 
he says, ** a young ecclesiastic did not 
blush to translate into French and to 
publish.” I am at a loss for language 
to express my sense of the baseness 
of any one who could read Zhe Re. 
Juge, and then represent it as this 
gentleman has done! His heart must 
be hardened beyond even a very high 
degree of moral callousness. To such 
a heart, falsehood must be food, and 
the most outrageous calumnies a con- 
genial delight.—IJt is probably twenty- 
five years since I read this little work, 
till just now that I have been excited 
by M. C.’s reference to take it up. 1 
rejoice and bless God that it has been 
translated into French. Its usefulness 
is calculated to be very great. I pro- 
fess that I can scarcely conceive of 
any human writing that breathes 4 
inore pure and holy spirit, that con- 
tains a more luminous display ot the 
gospel, or that has a more effectual 
tendency to promote solid and active, 


virtue. This tendency is justly €x- 
pressed in one of its own pages 


‘Though every moment cannot be 
laid out on the formal and regular 
improvement of our knowledge, oF io 
the stated practice of a moral or re- 
gious duty, yet none should be $0 
spent as to exclude wisdom or virtue, 
or pass without possibility of qualily- 
ing us, more or less, for the better 
employment of those which are | 
come.” (Refuge: by the Author Q 
the Guide to Domestic Happiness 
Lond. 1798, p. 11.) In this work wee 
great Christian doctrine of forgiveness 
and acceptance with God is lasge!y 
and, as I am thoroughly convince’ 
most justly and scripturally epentes: 
and I “ blush not”? to aver my Pt 
suasion that M. C.’s representalie® 











ean apply to it with precisely the sa:ne 
truth and fairness as to the position 
of the apostle, ‘‘ We conclude that 
man is justified by faith, without works 
of law.—To him that worketh not, 
bat believeth in Him who justifeth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness: as David also describ- 
eth the happiness of the man to whom 
God counteth righteousness without 
works.’ (Rom. iii. 28, iv. 5, 6.) ML. 
(. gives a sentiment which, he says, 
in The Refuge ‘* we read in so many 
words, that the man most deeply 
stained with crimes, and the man who 
has performed the greatest number of 
good works, are perfectly equal in the 
sight of God!” (P. 4.) A more fla- 
grant instance of dishonest quotation 
could hardly exist. The only passage 
in the book to which I can, by any 
reasonable conjecture, suppose that 
M. C, alludes, is this : 

“Inthe cross of Christ, the loving- 
kindness of God to man appears with 
meridian lustre. By this despised 
mean of human happiness, and this 
only, the divine perfections are glori- 
fied and the chief of sinners saved. 
Not, be it remembered, ‘ by works of 
righteousness which we have done :’ 
for there is nothing we ever have done 
or ever shall do, that can procure an 
interest in the Divine favour. Sup- 
pose a character, among the apostate 
sons of Adam, in whom resides all the 
moral excellency that ever dignified 
human nature since the fall ; and, on 
the other hand, one in whom concen- 
tres all the moral evil committed since 
that fatal period ; and it will be found 
on examination that, in point of justi- 
fication before God, they stand on a 
perfect level. The accumulated vir- 
tie of the former, if pleaded as that 
which might render him acceptable to 
his Judge, would avail nothing: nor 
would the enormous guilt of the latter, 
sunply considered, be an obstacle to 
the bestowment of grace and of glory.” 
(P, 42.) 

I wave the adduction of passages 
alinost without end from The Refuge, 
which insist upon the ABSOLUTE NE- 
“essity of personal holiness ; I wave 
appealing to the words immediately 
ar ay the preceding citation, which 
: — "pa strongest assertion to that 
or as gis: ag reference to the 
+ Agee genius of the work, every 

€ Oright with moral purity ; and 
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I take my stand upon the insulated 
passage itself, and aftirm that M, C. 
could not have written what he has 
done without deliberate fraud! He 
must have read the book at least par- 
tially, to find out the passage. He 
inust have been aware of the true sense 
of the passage, (as referring solely and 
most definitely to the ground of justi- 
fication for a sinner before God,) be- 
cause he has so carefully garbled his 
pretended allegation of it, as to ex- 
clude the broad declarations of that 
sense. He must have known that, 
while he was writing that so and so, 
“‘ we read in so many words,” he was 
adducing what was not found there 
in clauses, or words, or sentiments. 
What homage has he not paid to tie 
book which he reviles; when he shews 
that he could not reach his purpose 
without committing a literary /or- 
gery! What honour has he not con- 
ferred upon the persons whom he 
pursues with such enmity, in that, 
while he is affecting a zeal for the in- 
terests of morality and an alarm lest 
they should suffer from the promulge- 
tion of the primary doctrine of the 
Reformation, he is himself trampling 
upon the first law of social morals, 
the obligation of TRUTH in giving tes- 
timony ! 

It is painful to me to use these 
strong expressions: but the regard 
due to violated truth makes them ne- 
cessary. Most sincerely do I pray 
that the glorious grace which M, C. 
thus awfully insults, may forgive the 
enormous wickedness of the attempt, 
and reclaim him who has made it. I 
subjoin the words of the immortal 
Luruer, which, though far more 
open to plausible ae tg than any 
that are to be found in The Refuge, 
are, to my conviction, most fully 
warranted by the Holy Scriptures : 
‘“ Christ condemns not only men’s 
se}f-confidence, but all their righte- 
ousness and merit of works. For, 
since we are bound to declare that 
works are useless,” [i. e. to justifica- 
tion,| ‘it of necessity follows that 
they are not a righteousness, that they 
are of no ayail for the procuring of 
eternal life, that they are worthless, 
and absolutely things of nothing. 
Therefore, all self-confidence, righte- 
ousness, wisdom, and every ag of 
works, is rejected.” (Non enim fidu- 
ciam tantum, sed et justitiam omnem 
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et merita operum, damnat Christus. 
Si enim dicendum est opera esse inu- 
tilia, sequitur necessario quod non sint 
justitia nec valeant ad vitam wternam, 
sed sint vilia et nihili prorsus. Iyitur 
omnis fiducia, justitia, sapientia, et 
quicquid est operum, rejicitur.) Afart, 
Lutheri Comm. in Genesim, Tom. Il. 
fol. 209; ed. Norimb. 1550. Little 
must M. C. be acquainted with the 
faculty in which he is Professor, if he 
does not know that this was the doc- 
trine upon which not only Luther, 
but all the chiefs of the Reformation 
most cordially united, and made it the 
theme of their warmest glorying. In- 
deed M. C. himself, with strange in- 
consistency, has admitted the very 
doctrine, if his words are to be under- 
stood in their proper sense; for he 
says that “* the insutliciency of good 
works for procuring salvation, is a 
doctrine professed by all Christian 
ministers.” He cannot but know that 
this is, in fact, the sentiment of those 
whom he would cover with reproach ; 
and that to accuse them of teaching 
‘* the absolute inutility of good works,” 
is pure defamation. O that he would 
seriously consider that he has aimed 
his poisoned arrows, not against The 
Refuge or Mr. Waldane or M. Malan 
alone, not against the Puritans or 
Methodists or Momiers merely; but 
against Luther and Melancthon, Cal- 
vin, Zuinglius and Cranmer; yea, 
against the high and holy dictates of 
INSPIRATION itself! 

To return to Mr. Haldane. He 
came to Geneva about the autumn, I 
believe, of 18165; on a continental 
tour, and without any intention of 
taying more than a few days. But 
circumstances brought him into some 
intercourse with the clergy and the 
theological students in the College. 
Ways of attempted usefulness opened 
before him, and he availed himself of 
them in a manner which entitles him 
to the lasting gratitude of the people 
of Geneva. He soon discovered that 
irreligion in practice, and schemes of 
doctrine widely alien from the gospel 
of Christ, had a dominion almost uni- 
versal and unrestrained; and that this 
lamentable prostration of all sound 
piety and Christian obedience was, in 
a very great measure, supported by 
an extreme neglect and ignorance of 
the Scriptures. His first sim was to 
recommend the impartial and scrious 


study of the Bible, as the only source 
of religious truth. His circie of ac. 
quaintance became so enlarged, that 
he was obliged to appropriate certain 
days and-hours, at which he welcomed 
all who chose to come to his house, 
for the purpose of reading the Scrip. 
tures and iden conversation. Whe- 
ther in any of these meetings acts of 
worship were introduced, I do not 
know. I have been informed that Mr. 
H.’s characteristic method was to be 
reserved in giving his own interpre- 
tations and arguments ; but earnestly 
to urge a continued and patient search- 
ing of the divine oracles, disregarding 
all the authorities and theories of men, 
as the legitimate way of answering 
the queries and resolving the difficul- 
ties of his visitors. ‘The effect of this 
course was very important. A con- 
siderable number, both students and 
others, became convinced of the serip- 
tural evidence and the hely tendeney 
of the doctrines called Calvinistic. 
Of these some continued in the Church 
of Geneva; others became ministers of 
French churches in remoter parts of 
Europe ; two at least (Messrs. Guers 
and Gonthier) declared themselves 
Dissenters, and joined with other per- 
sons in forming a church upon the 
congregational principle, but upon the 
most liberal terms of Christian com- 
munion ; and one, of whom we must 
say more hereafter, being in circum- 
stances which put him more com- 
pletely under the absolute and arbi- 
trary power of the clergy, was selected 
to be the victim of what I cannot but 
call an inhuman, relentless, and most 
iniquitous persecution. 

A serious and diligent attention to 
religious truth, extrancously to ofti- 
cial routine, was a novel and surpris- 
ing thing at Geneva It excited great 
attention: and, as itis so much the 
deplorable custom of the continental 
governments to pry into and meddle 
with all the exercises of religion, pr 
vate and public, the notice of the su- 
preme authorities of the Republic was 
directed to Mr. H. and his proceedings. 
In my former letter I said that he was 
summarily expelled the Canton; but 
a friend has since told me that he be- 
lieves 1 was mistaken, and that Mr. 
H. pursued his journey into the South 
of France, either upon receiving 4 
private intimation from the Govert- 
nent, or because he understood that 
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some umbrage was taken at his open, 
benevolent and pious course of action. 
The period of his stay in Geneva was 
six or seven months. But the Divine 
blessing did not depart from his valu- 
able labours. The good seed which 
he had sown took root, and sprang up, 
and has borne some happy fruit. A 
day is coming, I cannot doubt, when 
the grateful people of Geneva will re- 
cord the name of Mr. Haldane as one 
of their noblest benefactors.* 

Ill. Henry Drummond, Esq. Not 
having the honour of knowing this 
gentleman, and having received no 
precise information of his transactions 
at Geneva, I presume not to say much. 
If we may judge of M. C.’s assertions 
in this instance, by any rule of infer- 
ence from the former exhibitions of 
his veracity and candour, Mr. D’s re- 
avcomge isin no danger. He is well 
nown to be a man of large benefi- 
cence, I have heard of his heroic zeal 
to distribute the Scriptures in Italy 
and other unpropitious places. Pro- 
bably he may have expressed himself 
with English warmth and bluntness. 
Perhaps he had to repel insults and 
calumnies, Perhaps he was unguarded 
in some respect or other. He might 
thus give occasion to the reprehension 





* Since writing the above, I have read, 
with much satisfaction and pleasure, a 
small volume, entitled Letter from Robert 
Haldane, Esq., to M. J.J. Cheneviere, &c. 
&c., recently published at Edinburgh. In 
this work Mr. H. temperately expostu- 

with M. C. upon his gross and nu- 
merous misrepresentations ; and he par- 
ticularly details the subjects and mode of 
the instruction which he communicated 
to the humerous students at Geneva, who 
attended him, on three evenings in each 
an? through the winters of 1816 and 

17, and till the sammer-vacation. His 

book was the Epistle to the Romans ; 
from that divine source he deduced 
rines of the gospel, their holy 
r ’ and their actual fruits, when 
~ pad a in sonatiey of heart 
versal and persevering integrity of 
neat, The book will richly reward 
oe perusal. Being chiefly occu- 
eee the most important doctrinal 
ssions, it contains little narrative. 

sor © been gratified in not having found 

4 Occasion for altering what I have 
Hts i, except that the period of Mr. 
hen ae at Geneva seems to have 
tendan ser, and the number of his ate 

' greater, than I had supposed. 
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of the Ifonourable Syndics, which 
M. C. informs us he received. All 
this might be; and yet Mr. D. may 
have no reason to be ashamed of his 
conduct. At all events I must have 
better testimony than that of this ac- 
cuser, before I can entertain a feeling 
of disrespect towards him. 

IV. The Advocate Grenus. This 
was a political man, who availed him- 
self, with considerable dexterity, of 
the inconsistencies of the clergy, in 
order to turn the force of public opi- 
nion against them. But he had never 
the slightest connexion with religious 
people. <A friend of mine at Geneva 
told me that he was generally under- 
stood to be an absolute infidel. To 
conceive of him and his publications 
as in the smallest degree involved 
with the persons and proceedings in 
whose honest defence I am allowed to 
occupy your pages, would be as near 
to the truth as to say that Wilkes and 
Cobbett were the coadjutors of Wesley 
and Wilberforee. Some further in- 
formation concerning this person will 
be found below, under No. VI. 

V. The Pastors M. Cellerier, sen., 
and M, Gaussen. The design of these 
gentlemen, in giving a new edition of 
the Helvetic Confession of Faith, was 
to shew the world the perfect absur- 
dity of the accusation brought against 
the new Reformers (as I may reason- 
ably call them) of Geneva, that they 
are broachers of strange and unheard 
of doctrines. A more innocent mea- 
sure could hardly be conceived. It 
could not settle the points in contro- 
versy ; for both sides professed to 
regard the Scriptures as the only basis 
of authority. It could do no more 
than suspend obloquy, mollify preju- 
dice, and suggest to all parties a More 
kind and candid spirit of free inquiry. 
But, observe, Sir, the ground and 
principle of the alarm which the an- 
nouncement of this intention produced 
in the clerical body. It was, as M. C. 
informs us, an apprehension ‘“ that 
the publication of such a work might 
excite fresh disturbances ; and that, if 
Christians saw their teachers opposing 
each other, and exhibiting the Holy 
Scripture as self-contradictory, it 
would produce mistrust, and be inju- 
rious to their faith and piety.” A 
most extraordinary state of the publie 
intellect is here, with great simplicity, 
supposed. The consciences and the 
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religion of the good citizens of Gene- 
va are 80 obsequiously dependent on 
the ipst direrunt of their pastors, 
that, if they were once to learn that 
the doctrines generally received by 
the present Church of Geneva were 
the very antipodes of those held by 
that Church in the sixteenth century, 
and that there existed any difference 
of opinion among the present mem- 
bers of the Venerable Company, the 
astounding intelligence would shock 
“their faith and piety ;” that, were 
this tremendous secret to be disclosed, 
the inference which would of course 
be drawn, would be,—not what we, 
plodding Englishmen, are accustomed 
to deduce from the same premises, 
namely, that men are fallible, that 
teachers may be mistaken, that truth 
is the common property and should 
be the sincere pursuit of all, that no 
human authority is to be implicitly 
confided in, and that we must search 
the Scriptures independently and For 
oURSELVES,—but that ‘“* the Holy 
Scripture is self-contradictory |’? — 
What a state of mind, in both pastors 
and people, is here unveiled! The 
one ae and the other submitting 
to, a condition of implicit credence, 
worthy of the darkest regions of Po- 
pery; ablind faith, which the slightest 
reflection shews to be no faith at all, 
but a mere compound of ignorance, 
indifference and disbelief! And is 
such a mental and moral bondage the 
condition of the Genevese population, 
all ranks of whom are so celebrated 
for their habits of reading and think- 
ing? Or, are we to suppose that re- 
ligion, the loftiest science and the first 
interest of men, is the only subject 
upon which they are content to be 
** willingly ignorant’’? 

I cannot, however, but fear that the 
melancholy picture, thus unwittingly 
drawn, is but too correct. It is a well- 
known fact that, among this interest- 
ing but unhappy people, indifference 
and contempt of all serious religion, 
bold infidelity and open flagitiousness, 
have been fearfully increasing, in pro- 
portion to the departure from the an- 
cient doctrines. The substitute for 
despised Calvinism has proved its in- 
sufficiency to stem the torrent of mo- 
ral corruption. Vain were the admi- 
rable writings of Alphonsus Turrettin 
and James Vernet, on the Evidences 
and the Claims of Revelation: vain 


the various crudition, the powerful 
arguments and the winning cloquenee, 
with which they pleaded for “ Tie 
Truth of the Christian Religion.” 
Alas! They had drawn off the heart’s- 
blood of Christianity ; and they dream. 
ed of sustaining her life by fine dis. 
quisitions on the strength and symme- 
try of her skeleton! Infidelity spread 
tremendously and rapidly among all 
ranks, and dissolute manners kept 
pace with it: while the clergy, with 
very few exceptions, held on their 
blind career, more and more consign- 
ing the gospel of Christ to oblivion, 
preaching paltry philosophy and empty 
morality with a vapid and ostentatious 
eloquence, as bad in point of taste as 
it was barren of good effect, servilely 
learning their sermons and performing 
them in the pulpit as an actor on the 
stage, and exhibiting the miserable 
experiment of building houses on the 
sand, and with sand for all the mate- 
rials, 

But perhaps another reason existed 
for this horror at the republication ot 
the Helvetic Confession. When sub- 
scription to the Confession of Faith 
was abolished, one of the requirements 
then enacted was, that candidates for 
the ministry should promise to teach 
nothing that is ‘* contrary to the Con- 
sensus Helveticus, or the Confession 
of the Gallican Church.” (See Mon. 
Repos. p. 409 of this volume.) The 
clergy might well feel alarmed at the 
conviction going abroad that, while 
they were fettering minds, dictating 
how men should preach, and silencing 
and persecuting such as maintained 
the doctrines of those formularies, 
they themselves had entered upon 
their ministry under a solemn pledge 
not to oppose those very declarations, 
a pledge which they were conscious 
that they were habitually and flagrant- 
ly violating! It is not for them to 
say that the promise was an improper 
one. Be it so. The alternative © 
honest men was, either not to aa 
made the promise, or, if afterwarcs 
they discovered its impropriety, 
renounce the places and emoluments 
which they held upon the faith of - 
pledge. ‘Doubtless, it would be + 
welcome thing to these gentlemen, 
have their inpenelotaney and bad fai 
held forth to the public. , 

VI. M. Ami Bost, the author 9" 
Genéve Religicuse. Of ths ge 
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man I have no personal knowledge ; 
but I have read his book, and justice 
compels me to declare that M. C. 
ives @ most untrue account of it. 
(Mon. Repos. p. 7 of this Vol.) I can 
find nothing in it inconsistent with 
temper and fair reasoning, though 
certainly the author exhibits in very 
frank language the dishonest evasions, 
the inconsistent conduct, and, in his 
view, the unscriptural opinions of the 
ruling party in the church. The only 
passage to which M. C. ean allude, 
when he charges him with ‘‘ incapa- 
city as a critic,” is one in which he 
maintains the right and duty of Chris- 
tians, to separate homme from 
any ecclesiastical communion which 
they conceive to hold unscriptural 
opinions, or to countenance and pro- 
tect unholiness of life; and to form 
themselves into particular churches on 
the principle of personal judgment 
and voluntary association. In the al- 
legation of these plain texts, there is 
little scope for criticism: and, in my 
humble opinion, M. B, has both in- 
terpreted them rightly and applied 
them fairly. It is equally false to say 
that “he blamed every thing which 
proceeded from the pastors, and ap- 
proved every thing, even to the writ- 
wigs of @renus, which was inimical to 
-” T assure you, Sir, and your 
readers, that M. B. writes with discri- 
mination and an evident solicitude to 
exempt from blame as many members 
the Company as, with any sem- 
blance of reason, he can. must 
translate a few passages as a specimen 
of his tone and rhanner.—“ If you 
think that you hold the truth, why 
you not communicate it to those 
pastors you are, for the express 
purpose of leading them into the 
ruth? Whence this deep silence? 
It 's certainly not the silence of mag- 
manimity: is it that of doubt? or that 
& repentance which declines to be 
acknow edged? or must we still be- 


be preferred to integrity. A 
man who ion . who 
av0ws h 


on the late Theological Controversies at Geneva. 


out to you for it. Say what you be- 
lieve, and say what you do not believe. 
—It was desired to open the door to 
the most perfect liberty of opinion in 
matters of religion, while every one 
should preserve his place in the bosom 
of the church. And yet these gentle- 
men, who so loudly cry up this prin- 
ciple, drive out in the most pitiless 
manner any man who desires to use 
this liberty for the profession of doc- 
trines different from theirs. Their 
conduct is an absolute mass of con- 
tradictions, the most palpable and the 
most openly unjust.”’—Concerning the 
Advocate Grenus, ‘‘ I am so far from 
wishing to see the good cause defend- 
ed by such weapons as he made use 
of, that I have only read one of his 
productions—his Correspondence with 
Prof. Duby.—But, (why should I fear 
to say it?) setting aside the bitterness 
which he employs throughout, and 
many other vices in the composition 
which shew the bad spirit of the wri- 
ter, his line of argument considered in 
itself appears to me strictly just, and 
to level in the dust those against 
whom it is directed. He attacks the 
clergy upon the ground which is com- 
mon to all National Churches, that 
they are subject, in the last resort, 
even upon ecclesiastical matters, to 
the Civil Government ; and he takes 
up the Venerable Company by the 
rule of rug LAws.—M. Grenus pressed 
hard his conclusions, and he ended 
his work with bitter reproaches on the 
Pastors and Professors of Geneva, for 
their intolerance and tworldly-minded- 
ness.” 

M. Chenevitre is also pleased to 
affirm that M. Bost ‘ contemned, as 
broken cisterns, knowledge, improve- 
ment, reason, science and virtue.— 
This new Omar, in the height of his 
zeal, is for burning every thing.”—~ 
It is truly painful to have undertaken 
the examination of such a writer as 
this Professor of Divinity, who can 
thus bid defiance to conscience and 
truth. Had I not met with so many 
equally unmeasured misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies, in the other pa- 
ragraphs of his production, I should 
be astonished at this. The utmost 
stretch of charitable construction will 
not enable me to acquit him, ip this 
and in very many instances more, of 
wilful and deliberate falechood. I 
have not the pleasure of knowing M. 
Bost, but I have reason to be assured 
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of his Christian character. He had 
the College-education of Geneva ; and 
his book shews him to be a man of 
good sense, of research, and of capa- 
city for sound reasoning. In the ab- 
sence of any evidence to support the 
accusation, it is preposterous to re- 
present the author of a serious and 
well-argued, as well as animated, pam- 
hlet, to be a barbarian, a brute, a 
fanatical foe to the rational exercises 
of the human mind!—It appears to 
be M. C.’s maxim, as it was that of 
the Church of Rome at the time of 
the Reformation, to assert, lavishly 
and outrageously, any thing that may 
serve to run down an adversary and 
to hide the true state of a question, 
though it be the most shameless fic- 
tion. To a man of no conscience, 
there is policy in this. Many may 
read and credit the accusation, who 
will never listen to areply. I think, 
however, that I have found a passage 
in the Geneve Religiceuse, which was 
likely ¢o touch so closely as to have 
provoked this dishonourable revenge. 
“* Lower still—(and thither is the ten- 
dency of the preceding degrees of pro- 
gress; there actually are arrived almost 
whole Provinces in Germany, and in 
Switzerland not a few of the pastors; 
there also already are found, without 
telling it, some other spiritual shep- 
herds, who are only waiting the favour- 
able moment for making the profes- 
sion ;)—lower still, I say, they arrive 
at an open denial of all the miracles 
of the Bible: every thing is explained 
upon natural principles, Jesus Christ 
was not really dead: he only had a fit. 
The Jordan was dried up, by an enor- 
mous rock falling into its bed. Christ 
cured diseases by magnetism. All the 
embarrassing portions of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures were added afterwards. 
Jesus Christ was no more than you or 
1: and even, to say the truth, (God 
pardon these blasphemies!) he was an 
umpostor. No miracles: no Holy 
Spirit: no revelation: consequently, 
no more intimations of a life to come ; 
no more doctrine from on high; no 
more connexion between earth and 
heaven; no more religion. We are 
Pagans! Now, the free empire of the 
passions - now the soul is let loose, 
and never more shall know restraint ! 
No more the gentle spirit of the hum« 
ble, resigned, self. i J 
tian: no more the spirit of : no 
more picty: no more integrity. Now, 





corruption of youth ; dissoluteness of 
manners; bursting of social bonds: 
frightful extravagance in all opinions ; 
speedy abolition of public worship; 
innovations in all the parts of go. 
vernment, religious, moral and civil; 
revolution, overturning, chaos! These 
are, in my apprehension, the fruits of 
the vaunted progress of illumination. 
This is what we have seen within the 
last twenty-five years.” (Geneve Rel. 
p. 40.) 

To my great disappointment, I have 
not been able to comprize, in this 
third paper, all that I thought incum- 
bent upon me to advance; though | 
have laid much restraint upon myself 
in every particular. If I may be fa- 
voured with a few pages in the next 
Repository, I hope to finish what ap- 
pears most necessary to be said upon 
the New or Congregational Church, 
M. Méjanel, and particularly M. Cesar 
Malan. J. PYE SMITH. 


Erratum.—In the last number, p- 
407, col. 2, line 12 from the bottom, 
for considerable read inconsiderable. 


— 

Sir, ; | 

T is a great pity that such an ex- 
I iat wk as Mr. Worsley’s 
Lectures on Nonconformity should 
betray any marks of incorrectness 
the statement of historical facts. | 
allude to the account given in Lecture 
VIII. of the mode of electing a Bishop, 
which is erroneous in every particular. 
I am glad to find a new edition of the 
Lectures is called for, and before it's 
published I recommend to Mr. W.’s 

rusal the Act of Parliament passed 
in the 25th year of Henry VIII. c. 20, 
which amongst other things regulates 
the future mode of electing Bishops, 
and which is the method now in Use. 
By that Act, whenever 3 Bishopric 
becomes vacant, the King is to send 4 
congé d’élire to the Dean and — 
to authorize them to elect anew Bishop 
within twelve days, and at the same 
time he sends a letter missive, reco™ 
mending and naming the person to 
elected. And the statute further pro 
vides, that if they do not elect the pet 
son so recommended, they shall incut 
the ties of a premunire. This, 
whi is the real le ’ 
the ceremony ieee absu ya 
might almost say more impious 
wicked, than Mr. Worsley’s stateme™™ 















to Two Deistical 
“ The New Trial 
c., and Gama- 
aul but Jesus.” 
8vo. pp. 296. 


Art. L—A Repl 
Works, entitled, 
of the Witnesses,” 
iel Smith’s “* Not 
By Ben David. 
Hunter. 1824. 


EN DAVID is our learned cor- 
respondent Dr. John Jones. * 
The writer who bears the name of 
(amaliel Smith is understood to be 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham. The “‘ New 
Trial of the Witnesses” is anonymous. 
Dr. Jones is fully justified in calling 
the works to which he replies “‘ Deis- 
tical.” The anonymous pamphlet is 
designed to fix the charge of incon- 
sistency and falsehood on the Evange- 
lical history of Christ’s resurrection, 
and the object of ‘* Not Paul but 
Jesus” is to shew that Paul was an 
unpostor—a position wholly incom- 
ey with the truth of the Christian 
on. 
_ The “ Reply” consists of Two Parts : 
in the first, Dr. Jones gives “an 
account of Antichrist,” in order to 
enable him to vindicate Paul, who was 
the opposer of all the speculative 
error and moral corruption indicated 
by that term, and exhibits proofs of 
the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ with a view to the objections 
of the author of the New Trial; in 
the second he confines himself to an- 
‘wering Gamaliel Smith. Should the 
public enco e his labours, he pro- 
es to complete his “ Reply” by a 
Part, “‘ containing the direct 
Proofs for the diving authority of the 
Apostle Paul.” In the prospect of 
ts completion, he says in the Preface, 
€ feels an animating hope that he 
shall “* furnish the public with proofs 
© most satisfactory, evidence the 
most triumphant, that Paul of Tarsus 
Was neither an impostor nor a fanatic ; 





* Dr. Jones has acknowledged the 
ian in (**An Answer to a Pseudo-Cri- 
sal m of the Greek and English Lexicon, 
of ich appeared in the Second Number 

the Westminster Review,” p. 52,) a 
a which suggests some biblical 

“ucisms well worthy of the considcra- 
Hon of the student of the Scriptures. 
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REVIEW. 
« Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr, 
i 


that he was neither himself deceived, 
nor that he attempted to deceive 
others ; but that he was, what he is 
represented to be in the Acts, an 
apostle of Christ, miraculously con- 
verted, and endowed by him with di- 
vine power and wisdom to reform the 
world ; and that, in the discharge of 
this high commission, he exhibited an 
assemblage of virtues that place him 
next to Jesus of Nazareth in the re- 
cords of the human race.” 

In the beginning of Ch. I., Dr. Jones 
draws the characters of the two wri- 
ters whom he attacks, and we know 
not that they can complain of injustice 
or want of candour in the description : 
we think that he concedes too much 
merit to the style of the author of the 
** New Trial,” who appears to us to 
be not only ill-formed on the subject 
which he undertakes, but also a very 
illiterate writer. 

Strong as the public feeling is 
against ‘* Deistical works,” we fear 
that Dr. Jones has placed a bar to 
the popularity of his ‘‘ Reply,” by 
the fearless avowal of Unitarianism 
and by the large detail of his — 
hypothesis with regard to the con- 
cealed Christianity of Philo and Jose- 
phus. If, however, we question the 
policy of this mode of proceeding, we 
cannot but admire the author’s love 
of truth, with which no consideration 
of worldly prudence is suffered to in- 
terfere. Christianity being attacked, 
he deems it necessary to a successful 
defence to shew what Christianity is, 
and the reader that differs from him 
most widely in his view of the gospel 
must allow his right to explain his 
own opinions, even if he cannot sym- 
pathize in his ardent zeal for their 
establishment. 

The principal part of the first chap- 
ter is occupied with a statement of 
“the Principles taught by Jesus Christ 
as constituting the Gospel.” These 
were the Unity and Fatherly Charac- 
ter of God, the moral accountableness 
of man, future life by a resurrection 
and the refinement of Judaism. In 
conclusion, Dr. Jones says, 

« When Jesus commissioned his apos- 
tles to preach the gospel, he seems to 
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have made them sensible of the propriety 
of ‘confining their discourses to the doc- 
trine which they had received from him, 
without entering into dispute with their 
adversaries about the objects of their 
worship. Thus he instructed them to 
juculcate on their hearers, the existence 
and government of one true God; the 
certainty of a future state ; the necessity 
of repentance and reformation as prepa- 
ratory to final retribution. His own ex- 
ample had already illustrated the wisdom 
and utility of this precaution. Our Lord 
had no object nearer his heart than the 
destruction of idolatry, and of the ime 
moral practices which it entailed on its 
votaries ; yet during the whole of his 
ministry, he never gave a hint that this 
was his ultimate end, until the time was 
ripe for its accomplishment; and even 
then his commission to the apostles was 
‘to go, not to destroy the gods of the 
nations, but to initiate the nations in the 
knowledge of one common Father—to 
bless and reform them with the gospel 
of his Son, and finally to sanctify and 
confirm them by the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.’ In a word, his advice to them 
seems to have been to communicate to 
the people whom they addressed, a few 
momentous truths, which when received 
could not fail to undermine their vices 
and errors without unnecessarily inflam- 
ing their prejudices. The apostles, with 
Paul in the number, strictly conformed 
to this wise injunction of their divine 
Master, Questions that came within the 
province of reason, they left to the pro- 
gress of reason to determine. They nei- 
ther disputed with the Heathen philoso- 


phers respecting the nature of God, of 


the human soul, or of a future state; 
nor with the Pagan priests about the 
vanity and immoral tendency of their 
worship. On the contrary, by holding 
forth a few grand points, for the truth 
of which they had the evidence of their 
senses, and which constituted the funda- 
mental principles of the gospel, they 
sought to supersede the whole mass of 
Heathen superstition with as little viola- 
tion as possible to the previous habits 
~~ prepossessions of its votaries."—Pp. 
We concur entirely in this well- 
drawn picture of apostolic labours, and 
therefore we demur to the statement 
in p. 5, that our Lord discarded the 
popular notion of the immortality of 
the soul, as umecorthy of attention. 
The heads of Chap. II. are, “ The 
a at first did not expect to be 
called upon to publish Memoirs of 
their Divine Master.—Luke wrote his 
Gospel to set aside certain false Gos- 
pels circulated in Egypt.—The mira- 


Review.—Ben David's Reply to Two Deistical Works. 


culous Birth of Jesus taught in those 
Gospels and contradicted as false by 
Luke.” We have here some acute 
observations on the preface to Luke’s 
Gospel compared with the preface to 
the Acts of the Apostles. From the 
latter Dr. Jones draws the conclusion, 
we humbly think illogically, that we 
have the Evangelist’s “* authority for 
saying that the first two chapters now 
found in his Gospel, never came from 
his hands, but are a forgery ascribed 
to him in after-days.” P. 12. There 
is more reason in the following argu- 
ment upon the introduction to the 
Gospel of Mark : 


*“ Mark is thought to have written his 
Gospel at Rome, and under the inspec. 
tion of Peter. His uarrative, therefore, 
has the sanction of that Apostle, and their 
omission of the miraculous birth imputed 
to Jesus stamps upon it the character of 
falsehood. ‘The Christians at Rome had 
no autheutic history of Christ, but that 
which was composed for them by this 
Evangelist : nor is it to be sane that 
he would have left them ignorant or un- 
certain on so important a subject as the 
supernatural birth of Jesus, if the story 
were really true. It is in vain to plead 
that Mark has passed over in silence 
many other things in the ministry of his 
divine Master. ‘The miracles and sayings 
which he has recorded, are sufficient to 
prove his delegation from God. ‘The mi- 
racles omitted by him, could not prove 
more than this. The doctrine that Christ 
was born in a supernatural manner, was 
intended to prove that he is a superna- 
tural being, aud inasmuch as Mark is 
silent in regard to this proof, it is obvi- 
ous that neither the proof itself, nor the 
object of it, was in the opinion of this 
honest man founded in truth. 

“ It is a remarkable fact, that, as we 
shall presently see, the miraculous birth 
of Jesus was taught by certain impostors 
in Rome, before Mark published his Gos- 
pel. ‘This Evangelist was therefore cal 
upon by his peculiar situation, not only not 
to give his sanction to this story, but to 
set it aside as a fiction unworthy of cre- 
dit. His Gospel, rendered verbatim from 
the original, begins thus: ‘ The begia- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God (as it is written in the pro- 
phets, Behold, I send my messenger be- 
fore thy face, who shall prepare thy way 
in thy presence) was a voice crying ia 
the wilderness, Prepare the way of the 
Lord, and make his paths straight.” 

“ According to the tale of our Lord's 
miraculous birth, he was pointed out 4% 
* King of the Jews’ at the very time 
which he was born, If this were true, 








the Magi from the East were the first 
who wade him manifest. But Mark says 

y, that the beginning of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ was a voice in the 
wilderness. In other words, he says that 
John the Baptist was the person in whom 
originated the first information respect- 
ing Jesus as the Saviour of mankind, and 
this precisely agrees with the testimony 
of Peter, that the gospel began in Galilee 
ater the baptism of John,.”—Pp, 12— 
M4. 


Contrary to the generally-received 
opinion, Dr. Jones contends that Luke 
was an eye-witness to the facts recorded 
in his Gospel. 

He has an ingenious criticism upon 
Luke’s precision in defining the time 
of Christ’s public appearance. He 
supposes that the first teachers of the 
miraculous conception and birth of 
Jesus represented him as much older 
than he really was, wishing it to be 
believed that he had studied magic in 
Eaypt, in order to account for his mi- 
racies. 


“The language of Luke carries 9 
pointed reference to the misrepresenta- 
tion of the impostors, ‘ Jesus Aimsel/ was 
beginning to be about thirty years old.’ 
In English the word avros, himself, has 
ho meaning, and its reference te the 
forgers alone renders it proper and signi- 
ficant. Thus, as if he had said, ‘ The 
ote historians of Jesus, who teach 
is miraculous birth, represent him as an 
old man at this time, but this was a Jesus 
of their own fiction ; Jesus himself, the 
real and true Jesus, was but thirty years 
I beg to assure my readers that I 
do not refine when I thus explain the 
term avrog: for it has no other meaning 
but what is here ascribed to it, namely, 
cmphasis, or opposition to some other 
expressed or implied in the con- 
text. This pronoun occurs frequently in 
every writer; and this import must be 
to it, or it has no sense or pro- 

Priety at all."—P. 15. ; 


The sum of the argument is the 
pane fact (we quote Dr. Jones’s 
own words, pp. 17, 18), “ that Luke, 
who is supposed to have written an 
ieount of the miraeulous birth of 
tsus, does in reality contradict it as 
hatlsehood. He asserts that he begins 
gospel with the word of God which 
came to John the Baptist; and he 
the period of that event with 
unexampled precision; he demon- 
strates the whole scheme to be a fic- 
» by shewing that Jesus was not 

y born till after the death of Herod 
Great ;—he asserts, in language 
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the most positive and unequivocal, 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph; and 
confirms this as a fact, by the register 
of his birth, and the testimony of the 
people of Nazareth.” 

The title of Chap. III. is ‘* The 
Divinity of Christ suggested by Hea- 
thenism, in order to account for his 
Miracles, and adopted by the Pagan 
Philosophers to set aside the Truth of 
his Gospel.” In support of this pro- 
position, which will startle some read- 
ers, the author appeals to the discourse 
of Paul at Athens. 


“To introduce a new god at Athens 
was a capital crime. Three centuries 
before, Socrates was put to death under 
that very charge; and they instantly 
conducted the Apostle to the Areopagus, 
to have him condemned for the same 
offence. Paul effectually sets aside the 
charge, by holding forth Jesus as a man 
appointed of God to judge the world ; 
and raised from the grave by the power 
of the Almighty. The notion of oue 
supreme God as the creator and governor 
of the universe, was not unknown to 
the Athenian philosophers ; but lest the 
preaching of this Great Being should be 
made the grounds of a new accusation 
against the apostle, he, with admirable 
wisdom and presence of mind, precludes 
it by an appeal to their own writers, and 
especially to an altar erected to the un- 
known God in that very city. Here we 
are presented with a very remarkable 
fact, most worthy the notice of those 
who believe that Paul taught the deity of 
our Saviour. The people of Athens, 
misled by Polytheism, charged that apos- 
tle with holding forth the divinity of 
Christ as an object of their acceptance, 
And what did this great champion of the 
religion of Jesus do, in consequence ? 
Did he meet the charge and avow it? 
This he certainly would have done, had 
it been well-founded, even at the risk of 
his life. On the contrary, he cuts up the 
charge by the roots, as grounded in mis- 
conception : and he was accordingly dis- 
charged. Had he attempted to justify 
that doctrine, he would have been in- 
stantly condemned. His acquittal is an 
unequivocal fact that he negatived it, as 
a mere dictate of Heathevism.”—Pp. 19, 
20. 

Dr. Jones asserts that the enemies 
of the gospel adopted the supposition 
of Join ache a Demon or God, to 
account for his miracles and appear- 
ance after death, without the necessity 
of admitting his resurrection to be a 
proof of a future state. There appears 
to us to be some obscurity in this part 
of the argument. The facts alleged 
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are, 1, That the Pharisees, when they 
could no longer deny the works of 
Jesus, asserted that he was aided by 
a demon, and that the Emperor Alex- 
under Severus believed in the divinity 
of Christ, as is attested by Aclius Lam- 
pridius: 2, That Hadrian in his letter 
to the Consul Servianus, preserved by 
Vopiscus, asserts that the devotees of 
Serapis were believers in Christ, that 
is, in his divinity: these were the 
Gnostic teachers, of whom Basilides 
was chief: 3, That those who first 
believed, or affected to believe, that 
our Lord was a supernatural being, 
changed Christus into Chrestus, an 
epithet which the Pagans applied to 
such cf the demons as they considered 
benign or useful to mankind: in the 
number of these Pagans was Suetonius. 
The philosophers of the Alexandrian 
School, according to Dr. Jones, had 
recourse to the same reasoning, exert- 
ing “ all their talents and reputation 
to destroy pee upon no other 
ground than that the founder was him- 
self supposed to be a supernatural 
being.’ These facts, he concludes, 
decide the controversy between the 
mlvocates of the Orthodox and those 
of the Unitarian faith, and are “‘ a sure 
proof that Christianity as vulgarly 
received and established, whether by 
prejudice or power, contains the very 
essence of Antichrist.” 

Chap. IV. is headed “ The Gnostic 
System and Antichrist the same— 
Gnosticism explained—Its Origin and 
Authors pointed out by Christ.” The 
Cinostics, Precme, pretended, says our 
author, to possess superior wisdom to 
that of Christ and the apostles. They 
were Christians only in profession, but 
in reality Epicurean Jews, and the 
most deadly enemies of the gospel. In 
the Appendix, Dr. Jones presents us 
with a view of their principles. 


“The system of the Gnoostics was 
founded in three principles ; one was their 
rejection of the Creator as the supreme 
God and benevolent Father of mankind; 
the second was their rejection of the man 
Jesus, while they pretend (pretended) to 
receive the Christ who was a God within 
him; the third was, that Christ did not 
come from the Almighty with a commis. 
sion te sare the world on the terms of 
repentance and reformation, but that he 
came to destroy the works of the Creator, 
and to authorize his followers to continue 
in the indulgence of their favourite sins, 
These impious sentiments, while they are 
attested by the Greck and Latin fathers, 





are obviously alluded to in the apostolic 
writings: see Jude ver. 1; John ii, 29. 
They gave various names to the supreme 
God, which they pretended to reveal 
such as, Propater, Proarche, Bythos or 
Bathos, the depth. ‘To this John allades 
in Rev, ii, 24, as well as Paul in Rom. 
viii. 39. ‘This chief divinity they coupled 
with a female called Sige. This pair 
gave birth to another, called Nous and 
Aletheia, ‘These again uniting begot 
Logos and Zoe, who in their turn pro. 
duced Anthropos and Ecclesia. Hence 
finally arose the Zones or angels, or the 
boundless genealogies to which Paul al- 
ludes in 1 Tim i. 4; see Iren, pp. 7, 8, 
These fictions, Origen, in his answer to 
Celsus, p. 294, thus characterizes : ‘ Cel. 
sus ought to know that there exist those 
who having espoused the cause of the 
Serpent (Onis) are called (Oduiayos) Ser- 
pentists, ‘Their fictions exceed the fictions 
of the Titans and the Giants.’ These 
men being Egyptians, pretended, that 
the Christ or the divinity in the man 
Jesus, was the same with Horus, or Se- 
rapis, or Pan; see Epiphanius, Vol. I. p. 
171; Iren. pp. 17, 18. The Egyptians 
had their elder and younger Horus ; 
hence the impostors had two Christs, one 
of the old, the other of the new dispen- 
sation. Duos quidem Deos ausos esse 
hereticos dicere et duos Christos audi- 
vimus: Origen weps Apyey, lib. ii. c. 7. 
The same learned writer thus bears tes- 
timony to the manner in which they 
cursed the Lord Jesus, while they pre- 
tended to honour the divinity within him. 
* They vilify Jesus no less than Celsus; 
nor do they admit any one into their 
society, unless he first deposit curses 
upon Jesus.’ Contra Cels. 294. This 
doctrine was taught by the impostors at 
Corinth. ‘To this, as we have seen, Pavol 
pointedly alludes in 1 Cor, xii. 3, 
also at the end. It is with much truth 
and propriety, that the following asser- 
tion is made in the interpolated letter to 
the ‘Trallians, c. 6: ‘ They (the heretics) 
speak of Christ, not that they might 
preach Christ, but that they might super- 
sede him ; and they profess the law, 1@ 
order to establish a system of iniquity. 
ft is a remarkable fact that Josephus 
speaks of the Jewish Gnostics under the 
name of Zealots; and the description 
which he has given us of their wicked- 
ness, throws much light on the se 
Epistle of Peter, and that of Jude. The 
Jewish historian and these apostles will 
appear, when duly compared, to speak of 
the same people ; and hence the authen- 
ticity of these two Epistles will be place? 
beyond the reach of reasonable doubt. 


—Pp. 271—273. 


The author thinks that Christ points 
out the Gnostics in the parable of the 
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Tares and other passages. He inter- 
prets John Baptist’s severe language 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees, of the 
same sect, whose system is the Anti- 
christ of the New Testament. 

The Vth Chapter, which contains 
the Reply to the Author of “‘ The New 
Trial of the Witnesses,” is in our view 
of great merit. It contains ‘‘ the Proofs 
ef the Resurrection and Ascension of 
Uhrist.” The author lays great and 
just stress upon our Lord’s having 
predicted his own sufferings. He finds 
such predictions where a common 
reader would not discover them, and 
we are pleased with his ingenuity even 
when we are not wholly convinced by 
his argument. 

“ At first, Jesus only hints at the suf- 
ferings that awaited him, as they were 
brought to his mind by the appearance 
and language of those around him, ‘Thus 
Luke writes, iv. 23, ‘Ye will tell me 
this parable, Physician, by all means 
heal thyself.” The Evangelist considered 
this saying as having an immediate refer- 
ence to the request which the Jews made 
to our Lord, to do such things in his 
owa country, as they heard he had per- 
formed in Capernaum; but the use of 
gett, ye will say, in the future tense, 

onstrates that he at the same time 
alluded to some saying that was yet fu- 
ture; and if we turn our eyes to chap. 
xxiii, 37, we shall find the very words 
addressed to him by his enemies, which 
he here anticipates, * And they mocked 
him, saying, If thou be King of the Jews, 
save thyself’ Near the close of his mi- 
uistry, or, according to the arrangement 
of John, near the commencement of it, 
Jesus foretold his destruction by the 
Jews, and his subsequent restoration to 
life, in terms suggested by the sight of 

temple, which terms, as implying 

demolition of that temple when lite- 
rally taken, became deeply rooted in the 
memories of those present, in conse- 
quence of the astonishment which they 
excited, and of the offence which they 
ned. * Dest this temple, and 

three days I will raise it up.’ John ii. 
%, John is the only one who has re- 
corded this incident ; yet that Jesus did 
actually deliver these words before they 
Were accomplished in his sufferings and 
resurrection, we have the indirect but 
‘ure testimony of his enemies, recorded 
up Matthew ; * And those who passed by 

phemed him, shaking their heads and 
ale Thou who destroyest the temple 


it i . 
tel —Pp, 37, Ay three days, save thy 


Amongst other testimonies to the 
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resurrection of Christ, Dr. Jones cites 
the case of the soldier that pierced his 
body upon the cross. 


“If a candid and enlightened sceptic 
were asked, what circumstance, con- 
nected with the death and subsequent re- 
surrection of Christ, would, if proved to 
be true, be most likely to remove his 
doubts of the divine origin of Christi- 
anity, and secure his own practical faith 
in its fundamental points, he perhaps 
would reply, that nothing could so effec- 
tually answer this end, as that the very 
soldiers employed by the Jewish rulers in 
his execution, and especially that soldier 
who drove the spear into his side, should 
themselves soon after become converts to 
the faith, and attest the truth of the 
wonders which they had beholden, though 
urged by tortures to their denial. Aud 
this is a circumstance which the wisdom 
of Providence caused to have taken place, 
and even to be recorded by apostolic 
authority, in order to remove the objec- 
tions of infidelity in all succeeding genc- 
rations. The passage to which | allude 
is as follows: ‘ Then came the soldiers, 
and brake the legs of the first and of the 
other which were crucified with him. 
But when they came to Jesus, and saw 
that he was dead already, they brake not 
his legs. But one of the soldiers with a 
spear pierced his side, and forthwith 
came thereout blood and water. And he 
who saw it bore testimony, and his tes- 
timony is true; that man, too, knoweth 
that what the writer saith is true, that ye 
might believe. For these things were 
done, that the Scriptures might be ful- 
filled,——A bone of him shall not be 
broken. And again, another Scripture 
saith, They shall look on him whom they 
pierced.’ John xix, 32—37. 

“ {¢ is supposed that by the person 
here said to have seen this event, and 
borne testimony to it, is meant the Evan- 
gelist himself, But a little attention to 
the original will be sufficient to couvince 
us that the historian means the soldier 
who had pierced him. The two actions 
‘bore testimony,’ and ‘ saith,’ though 
expressed by two distinct verbs, one in 
the past tense, the other in the present, 
must, on the supposition that John meant 
himself, be the same: which is absurd. 
The original weuaotveqxe means, when 
employed by early Christian writers, to 
bear testimony to the faith in circum- 
stances of torture or of death; and this 
acceptation is so generally given to it, 
that the corresponding noun paptyp, 
which before simply signified a witness, 
came to denote a martyr to the truth. 
It is to be observed, too, that the writer 
has employed the perfect tense; and he 
could not therefore so properly intend 
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himself, now writing, as some other per- 
son who had previously borne a signal 
testimony to the fact in question. 

“1¢ the Evangelist meant himself, 
there would have been little propriety in 
the appeal which he makes, as it would be 
only an appeal to his own authority. On 
the contrary, nothing was more decisive 
and forcible, than appealing, in corrobo- 
ration of the death of Jesus, to the evi- 
dence of a man, who, like himself, was 
an eye-witness of the event, and who 
suffered torments in attestation of its 
truth. 

*« That the soldiers alladed to became 
converts to the gospel, and that the sa- 
cred writer had, on this occasion, their 
conversion in view, is demonstrable from 
the prophecy which he cites, and of which 
he considers that conversion to be the 
accomplishment,—* And again, another 
Scripture saith, They shall look upon him 
whom they have pierced.’ That is, ‘ They 
shall now love him, whom they before 
hated without a cause ; they shall regard 
with regret and compassion the Saviour 
whom they bad cruelly slain; or, in the 
words of Zachariah, whence the Evan- 
gelist has copied this prophecy, ‘ They 
shall mourn for him as one mourneth for 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him as one is in bitterness for his first- 
born.’ Zach. xii. 10. 

“That the soldiers whom the Jewish 
rulers intrusted with the execution of 
Jesus, did, after they had put him to 
death, receive him as their Saviour, is a 
fact very probable, from the Evangelists 
Mark and Luke, who represent the leader 
of those soldiers, as openly declaring his 
belief in the divine mission of the illus- 
trious sufferer, while yet standing at the 
foot of the cross: ‘ And when the cen- 
turion which stood over against him, saw 
that he so cried out and gave up the 
ghost, he said, ‘ Truly this man was the 
Son of God ;’ Mark xv. 39. Lastly, it 
is not only handed down as a vague tra- 
dition in the Christian Church that the 
centurion and the soldier became con- 
verts, but the Greek and Latin Churches 
have a festival instituted in memory of 
their martyrdom, which surely could not 
bave taken place, if their conversion had 
not been a notorious fact.’’—Pp. 41—43, 


There follows a well-sustained dia- 
logue, in which the author represents 
the Evangelist Matthew under exami- 
nation in a court of justice; and here 
are answered, and we think we may 
say, satisfactorily, the popular objec- 
tions to the accounts of the resurrec- 
tion. We cannot subscribe, however, 
to all the author’s statements. He 
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asserts, for example, that Luke him. 
self was one of the two disciples whom 
Jesus joined on the road to Emmaus! 
And this fact, he says in the Appendix, 
p. 274, may be gathered from the nar- 
rative, for the historian speaks in more 
places than one in the first person. Is 
this correct? In every place where 
the first person is used in the narrative, 
the historian is relating the conversa- 
tion of the disciples. ** They said—— 
we trusted,” &c. They said one to 
another, Did not our heart burn?” &e. 
In relating a dialogue an historian does 
not, surely, put off the third person 
and assume the persons of the speak. 
ers; especially when he notifies to the 
reader that he is recording a conver- 
sation. 
[To be continued.) 
rT 


Arr. II.— Dissenting Registers of 
Births, Marriages and Burials, ex- 
amined as Documents of Evidence. 
By A Barrister. 8vo. pp. 50. Offor. 
1823. Is. 6d. 

HIS is the production of a re- 

spectable Dissenter in the legal 
profession. If it does no more, it 
shews the uncertainty of the law on 
the point in question, and this is 
ground sufficient for the author’s re- 
commendation of a general applica- 
tion onthe part of the Dissenters for 
some parliamentary measure that shall 
take their property of inheritance out 
of jeopardy. 

A late decision in the Rolls’ Court 
has, we think, occasioned unnecessary 
alarm with regard to the validity of 
the Register of Births kept by the 
Deputies at Dr. Williams’s Library. 
It never was sup osed that this regis- 
ter was legal evidence of the first de- 
gree: it is however good evidence of 
the second degree; and there are, we 
believe, cases to shew that this ev- 
dence is admissible in most courts,* 
provided that better cannot be ob- 
tained. No form of certificate amongst 
Dissenters can be equal to a parochial 
registry ; but it would be extreme 
folly in them to neglect this security 
before they gain another and better. 








© We say in most courts, because legal 
decisions A sometimes influenced by 
the personal character of judges. Cases 
of this kind, affecting Dissenters, wil! 
occur to the recollection of every reader. 
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1824. May 26, at Afontcallier, vea 
Twin, Cave. Lorrr, Esq. Mr. Lofft was 
twice married. His first wife was a 
daughter of the late Mr. Emlyn, of Wind- 
sor. The surviving children of that mar- 
riage are, a son in the military service of 
the India Company, and a daughiter. 
His second wife was a daughter of the 
late Mr, Joseph Finch, merchant, of Cam- 
bridge. By this marriage Mr. L. had 
ofspring, two daughters, who, with his 
widow, are in Italy, and a son, now at 
Eton College. 

Mr. Lofft, though a lawyer, was most 
liberal and consistent in his politics ; and 
though an author, a poet, and a critic, 
most generous in his strictures and be- 
nevolent in his conduct towards men of 
geulus and letters. If his feelings erred, 
the failing was always on the side of 
charity. Few have distinguished them- 
selves for such a length of time in so 
many various branches of our literary 
history. Mathematics, classics, law, poe- 
try, music, criticism, all by turns, occu- 

his pen, from an early period to the 
t hour, as his separate works, as 
well as numerous contributions to pe- 


tindical publications, will amply testify. 
great Painter’s advice was strictly 

by him—no day without a line. 

Asa lawyer he was indefatigable, till he, 
& great measure, abandoned this rug- 
ged road, to devote himself to the Muses’ 
primrose path,” at his seat, T'rostan 


Hall, in Suffolk. Here he had, in his 
fecond wife, a lady of considerable lite- 
tary talent, “a meet helpmate.” He 
was a sound scholar ; and to the office of 
critic, he brought great judgment, excel- 
lent taste, and a mind stored with an 
amazing share and variety of human 
knowledge.—As a Poet, particularly in 
Sonnet, as witness his Laura in se- 
veral volumes, and various criticisms on 
that subject, he was an enthusiast, and 
‘ps too fastidious and refined, but 
certainly not without genius and powers 
versification. Unwearied in his own 

ry pursuits, he was not less so in 

ing and fostering those of others. 
encouragement he gave to Bloom- 
feld, and the labour he bestowed on the 
sae Boy, may serve as one instance 
many which might be adduced to prove 
amiable disposition of his nature. 

to this laudable trait, we add, that 
Private life, he was the very soul of 
™pathy and urbanity, while in his pub- 
en the Was a steady, undeviating Patriot 
soundest constitutional principles ; 

VOL. XIX, 3e 


we veed advance no more to shew how 
much his less is to be lamented, or how 
ill such a ¢haracter can be spared in 
these shifting, trimming and degenerate 
times. Were it more abundant, we 
should not so often have to exclaim, 
** Custodia firma sit, ne insidia intrent in 
Urbem.” 
—— 

July 8, at Birmingham, Mrs. JANe 
‘Toutmin, relict of Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 
She had long experienced the bodily in- 
firmities which more or less attend ad- 
vanced life; but till within a few weeks 
of her death, her mind in a great degree 
retained its energy. In her life were 
exemplified the importance and the beanty 
of Christian principles. Under various 
afflictive bereavements, the heaviest of 
which was a separation from him she 
was accustomed to designate as her 
** saint-like husband,” and to whom she 
was united more than half a century, she 
evinced the power of those principles 
which lead the mind to view God in all 
things; and though possessing a warmly 
affectionate heart, her feelings were so 
much under the coutroul of religion, her 
acquiescence in the will of her heavenly 
Father so entire, that to those most near 
and dear, her serenity and cheerfulness 
appeared but seldom clouded. Gratitude 
for the blessings of heaven and the kind- 
ness of friends was a prominent feature 
in her character. She faithfully dis- 
charged the duties of a mother to a large 
family, as the writer of this can grate- 
fully testify ; and so long as her memory 
retains its recollection, she will, with a 
surviving brother and sister, think, with 
delight and with devout acknowledgments 
of the Divine goodness, that she is de- 
scended from parents, illustrious, not for 
rank or any of its adventitious circum- 
stances, but for their habitual, cheerful, 
active piety, which was a light to their 
feet and a lamp to their path here, and 
prepared the way for an immortality of 
glory and felicity hereafter. 

August, 1824. 
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July 22, at Creaton, in Northampton- 
shire, Mr. Joun Hortick, aged 68. As 
this excellent man, though connected 
through life with Dissenters of the ortho- 
dox description, was for many years & 
constant reader of The Monthly Repost 
tory, it is conceived that a notice of hris 
death will not be out of place in the 
Obituary of that work, Religion, as the 
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reader may have already concluded, was 
with Mr. H. a subject of serious thought 
and inquiry. To what conclusions his 
inquiries had led him with respect to 
certain topics of theological controversy, 
it might not be casy to ascertain, as his 
constitutional modesty would have pre- 
vented him from obtruding his opiuions 
upon others, even had not the malady of 
deafness obliged him to hold converse 
chiefly with himself. but whatever was 
his creed, he possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, the spirit of Christian candour, and 
loved med Christiaas of every denomi- 
nation. A few sentences had been pre- 
pared descriptive of his character ; but 
nothing can be more just than the fol- 
lowing sketch of it, which is copied from 
the Northampton Mercury, and which is 
attributed to a gentleman who, through 
a long series of years, had the best op- 
portunity of knowiag his real worth. 
* Distinguished alike for his unaffected 
piety and sterling integrity, for his gene- 
rosity to his relations, for his warm and 
ste attachment to his friends, and for 
his diffusive bevevolence and hospitality, 
his removal will be long and deeply la- 
mented by all connected with him by the 
ties of blood or affection.” One mode 
in which his benevolence expressed itself 
ought perhaps to be specified, and that 
was, accommodating persons in inferior 
circumstances with such sums of money 
as their immediate necessities might re- 
quire, of which he frequently took no 
account, leaving the parties to repay him 
as they could, or not at all. Thus, in 
particular, during the late hard times, he 
enabled little farmers in his veighbour- 
hood to retain their farms, by assisting 
them to pay their rents. He was, in 
truth, what the clergyman who officiated 
at his interment pronounced him to be, 
when in the conclusion of an extempo- 
raneous address, having called the de- 
ceased his friend, he added, “1 call 
him my friend, for he was every man’s 
friend.” 
E. C. 
eee 


July 24, at Brighthelmstone, in the 48th 
a of her age, Maatua, wife of the 
. Jeremiah Doxovucnur, after a short 
but severe illness, sustained with exem- 
fortitude and Christian resignation. 

er mind was unclouded to the last mo- 
ment. Her trust in God was steady, 
sober and serene, full of humility and 
7 “ed oe a but firm virtues 
‘ their strongest light at 

the last hour. The solemn ae was 
improved oo the morning of the following 
Suoday, in a sermon delivered by Dr. 
Morell, at the New-Read Chapel, from 


Heb. ix. 27: “ It is appointed unto men 
once to die, and after this the judgment.” 
** Hear this,” he said, “* you, my friends, 
who now mouru the loss of what the 
earth held most dear to you—of a wife 
who knew and who well fulfilled all the 
duties of that tender relation; of a mo- 
ther who was all that a mother, and 
none but a mother, can be to a young 
and numerous offspring. You have lately 
beheld in ber the efficacy of the Christian 
faith to shed peace into the mind in the 
last conflict of nature. You have wit- 
nessed the tranquil delight with which 
she received the assurance of approach- 
ing dissolution as a message of release 
from an angel of peace. You have list- 
ened to the counsels of piety and wisdom 
that fell from her dying lips before she 
withdrew her thoughts from earth to 
take her last refuge in Him who was the 
strength of her heart, and is now her 
portion for ever. You saw her parsue 
with the steady eye of faith, through the 
darkness that gathered round her, the 
bright track of Aim, the first-begotten 
from the dead, who died and rose from 
the dead that he might open the gate of 
life to all his followers. You saw her 
fall asleep in Jesus, when the last strag- 
gle was past, and the weary was at rest, 
The decree which has removed our de- 
parted friend, shall remove us all, ere 
long, from the society of earth. You 
lament a common fate—the end of all 
living. She whom you lament has not 
been singled out from the myriads that 
inhabit the globe, to descend into the 
silence aud darkness of the grave. We 
all perform the same journey, and shall 
reach the same boundary. It is appoint- 
ed to all men ounce to die. Your grief, 
two, is a common grief; not to sympa- 
thize in it would be to forget that the 
lives which God has given to us and 
ours, he also will take away; that the 
strongest ties are fragile; that none can 
be woven by nature or affection which 
are of immortal texture. ‘The sympathy 
we give to you, we shall also require; 
the consolations we pray God to impart 
to you, we shall have cause to implore 
for ourselves. It is the lot of man. The 
living, the living they shail die, Blessed 
be the Ged aod Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he has given to as 
his resurrection the assured hope that the 
dead shall also live. Death shall not al- 
ways have dominion over them. ‘Thanks 
be to God, who has given us this vietory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ" 


—__—— 


Jaly 30, Mr. Wittiam Swarr, 
eminent engraver, aged about 75. i 
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life he was a political reformer, and 
was nded with Horne Tooke and 
others, and examined before the Privy 
Council, but soon released, He was a 
believer in the prophets Bryan and Bro- 
thers, and was one of the principal patrons 
of the late Joanna Southcott. ‘* He fully 
believed this woman was inspired, and 
that the substance discovered in her at 
her death was Shiloh; and that when 
she was in her grave, that substance 
would gradually waste and ascend up to 
heaven, from whence it would shortly 
re-appear on the earth, and become the 
leader of the Jews to Palestine. He 
was a staunch believer in the Scriptures, 
was a great admirer of them, and was 
convinced that the period was at hand 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy re- 
specting the restoration of God’s chosen 
people. He said that their dispersion 
had been most remarkably fulfilled; but 
the prophecy of their gathering together 
would be fulfilled in a more striking 
manner, He was the collector of Joanna 
Southeott's rhapsodies ; she was too ig- 
norant to write. He believed them to 
be effusions of the most sublime nature, 
and often said that the’ poetry of Milton 
was not at all comparable in point of 
sublimity with her poetry.” —Newspapers. 


—_ 


Lately, the Rev, Joun Josias Cony- 
Beare, vicar of Batheaston, where he 
was buried in a spot selected by himself, 
June 20, 1824. He was educated at 
Westminster School, and in the year 
1793 was admitted scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster ; having throughout 

whole examination which precedes 
such admission distinguished himself in 
& most eminent manner, so as to have 
constantly at the head of those who 
“ood out, and finally having been ad- 
mitted at the head of his election. ‘The 
reputation for abilities and scholarship 
which he then established bad been anti- 
ted in consequence of the distinguish- 
talent shewn in his school exercises, 
and was afterward supported throughout 
Stay at Westminster in such a manner 

4 to vindicate tu him the character of 
the cleverest boy and the best scholar 
in the school. In 1797, he was 
elected a student of Christ Church, Ox- 
; and in that University he main- 

4 reputation as distinguished as 

that of his earlier years. Besides college 
Prizes which he obtained, taking always 
the first place, he gained the University 
wader graduate’s prize: his Latin poem 


Sinn amen 
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being distinguished, as his verses always 
were, by a fine poetic taste, a facility of 
expression, and harmony of numbers, 
which were always his own. When the 
Rev. Dr. Carey, now Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, went from Christ Church as Head 
Master of Westminster School, in 1803, 
Mr. Conybeare undertook for a while the 
office (much below his great talents) of 
an usher there. He returned to his stu- 
dentship at Christ Church in a short 
time; but not until his usual kindness 
had made him generally beloved by the 
boys of the form over which he was 
placed. About the same time he was 
made Prebendary of York, by that great 
scholar and very distinguished prelate, 
Archbishop Markham. His merits raised 
him at Oxford successively to the offices 
of Anglo-Saxon Professor, and after- 
wards of Regius Professor of Poetry. 
The vicarage of Batheaston, on which he 
lived a blessing to his parishioners during 
many years, was his only church prefer- 
ment, except that above-mentioned, In 
the present year he had just delivered the 
Bampton Lectures, when an attack of 
somewhat the same nature with what he 
had before experienced deprived his coun 
try, and our own neighbourhood in par- 
ticular, of one whose loss we may long 
lament, but shall scarcely see replaced. 
His talents were of the very first-rate 
description. In languages, in poetry, in 
taste, he was distinguished far above his 
contemporaries : as a chemist, eminent ; 
as a mineralogist, rege unrivalled. 
The writer of this slight sketch speaks 
from intimate personal knowledge of very 
many years, when he says, without fear 
of contradiction, that whether as boy, or 
as man, he never met his equal. His 
goodness of heart was unbounded, No 
calamity of others came upheeded under 
his eye; nor was any thing which kind- 
ness could do for another ever omitted 
by him. Nor can we wouder at this, 
when we turn to the most valuable point, 
in a character valuable on all points, 
namely, his deep and unfeigned piety. 
There was in him a spirit of true devo- 
tion, a singleness of heart, a purity of 
ideas, which rarely, very rarely, have 
been found. Never did he lose sight of 
the responsibility which he had taken 
upon himself in the character of a parish 

riest. The multitudes who attended his 
interment, both of rich and poor, bore 
just testimony to the character of him 
who had been truly the father of his 
parish ; the friend of the poor; the com- 
forter of the afflicted.— (Bath News- 


paper.) 
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DOMESTIC. 


Western Unitarian Society. 


Tur Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at Bridport, Dorset, on Wed- 
wsday the Mth of July. On the evening 
of Tuesday, there had been a religious 
service conducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Kennet, of Poole, and I. C. Wallace, of 
‘Totnes; the latter preached from 1 Cor. 
vill. 4—6, and made it his object to 
recommend the exercise of Christian 
charity towards those who differ from us 
in opinion, and of strenuous zeal for the 
diffusion of important truths. 

The Rev. Edward Whitfield, of Ilmin- 
ster, introduced the service on Wednes- 
day morning; the Rev. S. Fawcett, of 
Yeovil, delivered the second prayer; and 
the Rev. H, Acton, of Exeter, preached 
the annual sermon. The discourse was 
founded on the words of the writer to 
the Hebrews, i, 3, where he sets forth 
the Son of God as “ the brightness of 
(iod’s glory, and the express image of 
his person”’ (or perfections). Since the 
preacher has acceded to the earnest wish 
of the Society that the sermon should be 
published, the reporter will not attempt 
to do justice to its merits, but will 
merely express a hope that every one 
who reads this notice may be induced to 
peruse the sermon and give it all the cir- 
culation in his power. 

After the morning service, a number 
of persons were admitted members of 
the Society. Sixty-four members and 
friends dined together—N. Downe, Esq., 
in the Chair; and Dr. Carpenter, Mr. 
Acton, with several others, addressed the 
company on appropriate topics. 

In the course of the proceedings re- 
ference was made to the circumstances 
which, daring past years, had occasioned 
a delay in the distribution of books to 
the sabseribers, to prevent which as 
much as practicable, authority was given 
to the Committee to incur what expense 
might be necessary in behalf of the So- 
ciety in keeping a stock of books and 
providing a depot for the same. And an 
intimation having been given that the 
Rev. John Rowe had expressed his deter- 
mination to decline taking his past share 
in the business department of the Society 
(which for nearly twenty years had ereatly 

wrelved wpon him.) it was ananimoasly 

solved “ That the cordial thanks of 
this general meeting be given to the Rev, 
hu Rowe, for his long-continued, able, 
| highly important services to this 
ciety, from the time of its establish. 





ment, and especially since the removal of 
it to Bristol, and that as a mark of 
respect and gratitude, he be appointed 
President of this Society.” 

‘The interesting transactions of the day 
were brought to a close by a meeting for 
religious worship in the evening. The 
Rev. S. Walker, of Crewkherne, per- 
formed the introductory part, and Dr. 
Carpenter delivered a sermon on the 
words of Jesus, “‘ | am the resurrection 
and the life.” They must have been 
bigoted indeed, who, listening to the 
preacher’s exposition of the value of the 
gospel as bringing ‘‘ life and immortality 
to light,” and to the weighty practical 
inferences with which, in a manoer full 
of solemn pathos, he concluded his dis- 
course, could have still maintained that 
Unitarianism tends to depreciate Chris- 
tianity in the opinion of mankind, or to 
diminish its influence in the regulation of 
the heart and life. 

The writer of this note is sensible that 
to expatiate on the general impressions 
produced on this occasion would lead 
him into too wide a field. He has reason 
to believe that many of those present as 
well as himself, feel justified in describing 
it as “a season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord,” and as “ one ot 
those heavenly days that cannot die.” 

G. B. W. 

Tue Half-yearly Meeting of the Somer- 
set and Dorset Unitarian Association will 
be held at Crewkherne, Somersetshire, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 5. The Rey. E. Whitfield, 
of Iminster, is appointed to preach on the 
occasion. It is intended that there shall 
be also a service in the evening. 

G. B. W. 
on 


‘Presbyterian and Unitarian Ministers 


of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Presby- 
terian and Unitarian Ministers of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, took place at Alinng- 
ham, on the 17th of June last. The 
Rev. William Hincks, of Liverpool, con- 
ducted the devotional parts of the service, 
and the Rev. J. Gaskell, of Dakinfeld, 
preached from Ephes. v. 1. After the 
conclusion of public worship, the usual 
business of the Society was transacted. 
The Rev. William Tate, of Chorley, ¥™ 
chosen the supporter to the preacher * 
the next meeting, and the Rev. B. R. 
Davis, the Secretary to the general meet- 
ings. The report of the Missionary oO. 
ciety was next read, and detailed the 
proceedings of that Society for the past 





































































































var; from which, it appeared, that 
considerable beuetit had been done to 
the cause of Unitarianism, in several 
places to whick the attention of the 
Society had been particularly directed. 
Mr. F. Boardman was chosen Treasurer 
to the Missionary Society, in the place 
of Mr. Hall, who resigned, and the Rev. 
William Duiield was appointed Secretary 
we the same, instead of the Rev. T. C. 
Holland, who also resigned. 

About fifty persons attended the annual 
dinner, and the afternoon was agreeably 
spent in social intercourse. Several of 
the gentlemen present addresse@ the 
company, and the Chair was ably filled 
by the Rev. J. Gaskell, the preacher. 

B. R. D., Secretary. 
— 
Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Rev. J. B. HOLLINGWoRTH, D.D., 
elected Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, vice Dr. Calvert resigned. 

Rey, GkorGE CnHanpDier, D.C, L., ap- 
poluted Canon Bampton’s Lecturer at 
Oxford for 1825. 

Rev. J. WittiamMs, Rector of the New 
Academy, ia Edinburgh. 

Rev. W. E. L. Fautkner, Chaplain to 
the Duke of Sussex. 

The Rev. D. Corniz, LL.B,, Senior 
Chaplain of Calcutta, has been installed 
Archdeacon of that Presidency. 

The present Vicar of Brighton owes 
his preferment to the powerful influence 
of his Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Mr. Wacyer having been private tutor 
to Lord Douro and his brother Lord 
Weinestey, whilst these young noble- 
men were at Eton School.—Morn. Chron, 

The Rev. W. Dopwett, Rector of 
Welby and Stoke, near Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, lately deceased, gave, a 
few weeks before his decease, the sum 
of £10,000 to the Wesleian Missionary 
Society. —/dem. 

ee ee 
Manchester College, York. 


Tue ensuing Session will commence 
o Friday, the 24th of September, on 
Which day the students are expected to 
be present. 

a 
Protestant Society for the Protection 
oY Religious Liberty. 


{Concluded from p. 441.] 


Mr. WiLks came next to the condact 
—to the new policy of this Government, 
# it regarded our West-India Colonies. 

© was quite convinced that that which 
Was good in England was not necessarily 
fod throughout the world. ‘The Saxon 

or the Norman temple was not 
by the addition of a Grecian 
Pillar, but the rash architect who under- 
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took such an improvement despoiled the 
building of its original and natural though 
rude appearance, ‘That which was appli- 
cable to England in the same way, was 
not necessarily an improvement to the 
colonies, and these episcopalian regula- 
tions, of which they had recently heard 
so much, were just as inappropriate to 
the rude state of West-India feeling, as 
were the splendid capitals of the Corin- 
thian order to the entrance of some Saxon 
chapel. He knew not how to allude to 
the men who had toiled, and strove, and 
suffered in the service of religion in these 
colonies. It was difficult, iv gazing at a 
bright and beautiful constellation, to se- 
lect one star of peculiar brilliaucy; it 
was, however, not impossible; and though 
the brightness of the star might have pas- 
sed away, its career of light would long 
be remembered, They all felt the allusion, 
He could not seck to harrow up their 
feelings by a recital of the sufferings of 
him who was now happily removed from 
all sorrow, whose course was finished, 
and who, ere this, if there were truth in 
the unerring promises of God, had re- 
ceived that crown of glory which the 
Lord, a more righteous judge than he 
was doomed to meet with here, hath 
given him. His multiplied ills were now 
ended, but the recollection of them still 
remained. It did so happen, that that 
excellent man, when his letters were 
prevented from coming to this country, 
addressed to him a communication, com- 
plaining of this harsh determination; and 
now he did unfeignedly rejoice that in a 
distant land his connexion with the So- 
ciety should have caused that selection. 
That victim of a persecution as illegal 
and harsh as ever disfigured any tribunal 
on any shore, had made his honest com- 
plaint, as it were, to that very society. 
What expectation could he have of a fair 
trial? Who were his accusers? Those 
men who, when the missionary first 
touched the shores of that country, pro- 
claimed to him, “* The moment, Sir, you 
presume to teach the poor negroes to 
read, that moment you leave this coun- 
try.” And when men who had immortal 
souls were prevented from attending at 
the table of the Lord, it was, in his opi- 
nion, such super-superlative heartlessness, 
that words in vain attempted to describe 
it. Oh! the land where such deeds as 
these could be practised with impunity, 
was not a land for freemen, but a recep- 
tacle fit only for demous, No man was 
so absurd as to assert that slavery, how- 
ever odious in all its forms, shall at once 
be abolished in these colonies, No; such 
was not the course which the missiona- 
ries suggested—it was not in accordance 
with their practice. It was their habit 
10 excite the moral, the intellectual, and 
the religious habits of the people with 
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whom they had to do, and thus to ren- 
der them fit objects for freedom. They 
gave them a perception for the charities 
of life—they taught them the happiness 
of home, with all its consoling associa- 
tions—they taught self-regulation — the 
subjection of those passions which be- 
longed to natural man,—the Weslcian 
missionaries had established schools 
where 10,000 slaves vow receive in- 
struction. Instead of the nocturnal or- 
gies, the praises of the living aud the 
true God were sung by slaves in that so- 
long-benighted land. He therefore he- 
sitated not to say, ** Woe to that legis- 
lature—perils await its step that attempts 
new establishments where such an order 
of things is growing.” From all that he 
had stated, it appeared that great perils 
were still awaiting the cause of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters —civil and religious 
liberty. This, however, instead of teach- 
ing them despair, should arm them with 
renewed energy. ‘The good they were 
destined to achieve would in this case 
“live after them.” ‘They could not ex- 
pect to see that oak, the acorn of which 
was just dropped into the ground, but it 
would spring up and shade and protect 
their posterity beneath the shadow of its 
branches. ‘Thermopylae and Marathon 
still existed in the example they afforded 
to a people struggling in the sacred cause 
of liberty. They were pursuing, at an 
immeasurable distance, that divine course 
in which one of the most illustrious and 
gifted men of modern times had lived 
and died, and bequeathed to them his 
precious example, and left too, he was 
happy to say it, in ove who hovoured 
them by presiding at the meeting that 
day, a relative worthy of his noble na- 
ture, Justice had uot been done to the 
memory of Mr. Pitt: when that siatess 
man was dying, it is well known that he 
recommended Mr. Fox as his successor— 
a recommendation honourable to both, 
He apprehended po danger to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty. ‘The efforts 
that were made to retard it, he regarded 
with just as little apprehension as he 
should the vain bidding of sowe tawny 
Indian who commanded the mighty tor- 
rent of the St. Lawrence to retrace its 
course, The tide of civil liberty would 
flow—the ebbing of its course was not 
to be dreaded. That stream has risen— 
it yet rises—and it shall rise, till know- 
ledge and freedom fructify and bless 
every region of the carth—Mr. Wilks 
then concluded a speech of three hours, 
amidst enthusiastic cheers, 

The following Resolutions were then 
moved by various speakers, 

“ That this Societ o arnguees of mem. 
bers of the Established Church, as well 
as hondreds of congregations of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, again express their una- 


bated devotedness to the cause of reli. 
gious freedom in England, and throughout 
the world—and again declare, that they 
esteem the right publicly to worship God 
accoruing to the conscience to be a right 
which the sincere and wise never cay 
concede, and which it is unjust, impolitic 
and impious to infringe.” 

** That every new demonstration of 
the importance and atility of * The Pro- 
testant Society for the Protection of Re- 
ligious Liberty,’ occasions regret and 
gratitude ; and, that while this Meeting 
annually celebrates the success of the 
Cownfittee, in exposing or resisting 
wrongs, they deplore the intolerant spirit 
whence those wrongs originate, by which 
such unabating efforts are required. That 
they now lament the continuance of at- 
tempts to assess places of religious wor- 
ship to the poor; to extort turnpike tolls 
that have been repealed; to disturb, by 
offensive riots, religious worship protect- 
ed by the law; to withhold the rites of 
interment from the dead; to enforce as- 
sessed taxes that are not payable, and to 
deprive the conscientious poor of all re- 
lief.” 

‘‘ That this Meeting regard the Test 
and Corporation Acts as laws which no 
necessity could originally justify, aud for 
which no practical necessity now exists, 
and as measures producing disgust and 
grief to pious Churchmen, and degrading 
to millions of Britons, equal to any of 
their countrymen in cultivated talent, in 
public virtue, in patriotic zeal, and phi- 
lanthropic usefulness, and therefore ear- 
nestly desire their speedy abrogation: 
and that whilst this Meeting approve the 
conduct of their Committee, in declining 
to concur in any application to Parlia- 
ment during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, they would invite liberal Episcopa- 
lians and Dissenters of all denominations, 
and the Wesleian Methodists, to prepare, 
by temperate, but firm and simultaneous 
efforts (as soon as a new Parliament shall 
be elected), to obtain their total and long- 
needed repeal.” 

** That this Meeting lament the rejec- 
tion of the Unitarian Marriage Bill, not 
only as a refusal of just relief, but as au 
indication of the existence, amongst high 
authorities, of a potent spirit, hostile to 
liberal principles—a spirit hopeless ‘° 
propitiate, and difficult to overcome. But 
that their regret is mitigated by their 
perception, that this spirit does not inflv- 
ence persons in such elevated situations 
as the Right Rev. the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of 
London, and the Right H 
Earl of Liverpool ; and that to those 
tinguished personages, as well as to @ 
noble Whig supporters of the Bill, 


Meeting offer, for their more age 
and more liberal conduct, their 
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and most cordial thanks.”—Carried una- 
nimously. 

«“ That this Meeting are deeply affected 
by recent events in the British Colonies, 
especially such as are connected with the 
joss of the Missionary, Mr. Smith, all 
circumstances relating to whom they are 
anxious to see earnestly and thoroughly 
investigated ; that they are assured of the 
vast individual, local and national advan- 

that have resulted from the disin- 
terested and holy labours of Missionaries 
in those distant regions; and that, by 

nee, they are apprehensive that 
ecclesiastical establishments may discour- 
age those labours, may retard improve- 
ment, and may impede the progress of 
civilization and Christian truth; and that 
they, therefore, approve the purpose of 
the Committee to petition Parliament 
against all needless restrictions on reli- 
ligious worship in the West-[ndia Isles ; 
and direct their Committee to watch, 
with the greatest caution, every measure 
by which the interests of Protestaut Dis- 
senters, and the causé of religious free- 
dom, may be assailed in any part of the 
British Empire, now wide-spreading over 
so many realms and so mavy millions of 
the human race.” 

“ That this Meeting desire that some 
measures be speedily adopted, whereby 
the baptismal registers of Protestant Dis- 
senters and Methodists shall be rendered 
a availing as the parochial registers of 
the Established Church, and whereby the 
humerous Baptist brethren should have 
some valid register of births, and be no 
longer subject to those peculiar oppres- 
sions to which they have been so long 
and cruelly exposed.” 

“ That although this Society have not 
hitherto opposed grants of public money 

the erection of new churches con- 
nected with the Established Church ; 
yet, a8 they are convinced that the vast 
wealth of that Church supplies resources 
sufficient for all such purposes, as such 
bgs are frequently erected without 
hecessity, and converted into means of 
ual gain; as themselves, at their 

own charges, erect and uphold all their 
thousands of religious edifices, and sup- 
port their Ministers, and yet contribute 
equally with their countrymen to tithes, 
: reh-rates, and all the charges of the 
Far ablished Church; and as Episcopa- 
he would freely erect such edifices if 
privilege of presenting their own mi- 
Was not withheld :—This Society 

gl Specially instruct their Committee 
oppose any further grants for those 


» and pledge themselves strenu- 
the t0 co-operate for the prevention of 
te * burdens which ought not 


“That the judicious energetic, and 
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well-directed exertions of the Committee 
for this Society, during the past year, 
merit continued confidence and unabating 
praise, and that they be requested to 
form the Committee for the ensuing year.” 

“That to Robert Steven, Esq., their 
‘Treasurer, the Meeting present their 
Sincere as well as accustomed thanks, 
and that he be requested to coutinue his 
efforts for religious freedom, by those 
useful labours for the Improvement of 
Ireland, which tend to the greatest use- 
fuluess and have been rewarded with 
great success,” 

** That this Meeting cannot adequately 
express their high estimation of the inde- 
fatigable, intelligent and disinterested la- 
bours of Thomas Pellatt, Esq., and John 
Wilks, Esq., the Honorary Secretaries 
to this Society, and that they be respect- 
fully invited to continue their labours 
through another year.” 

“That this Meeting cannot separate 
without renewing their warmest assur- 
ances of sincere attachment to the Right 
Honourable Lord Holland, their Noble 
Chairman, aud that they rejoice in ano- 
ther opportunity to declare, that his uni- 
form attachment to civil and religious 
liberty, and his wise, liberal and consis- 
tent conduct have obtained, as they have 
well deserved, their grateful confidence 
and profound respect,” 

This resolution was received with 
loud and long-continued acclamations by 
the whole meeting. Every person pre- 
sent rose from his seat in testimony of 
respect to the Noble Lord. As soon as 
the enthusiastic applause, with which it 
was received, subsided— 

Lord HOLLAND rose and spoke nearly 
to the following effect :—Gentlemen, the 
Reverend Gentleman who moved the last 
resolution, of which you have been pleas- 
ed thus to signify your approval, assured 
you that he did not propose it merely pro 
forma, Ido not take, let me hope, too 
much vanity to myself, in believing that, 
from the manner in which you received 
it, you wished to convey not @ mere or- 
dinary acknowledgment; but the expres- 
sion of your sincere satisfaction, Permit 
me to assure you, in return, that the 
satisfaction and gratification with which 
[ preside here to-day are not mere words 
of course. It is not in words of course I 
express delight at the sentiments I have 
this day heard, and in the association of 
the men who now surround me, | am 
not so insensible of taste, of the display 
of genius, and of the beauties of compo- 
sition, as not to have heard with pleasure 
and delight the speech delivered by the Se- 
cretary, and to have felt the force and jus- 
tice of the principles which he inculcated 
on the minds of the meeting; bat, Gentle- 
men, whilst [express my delight at what f 
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have seen and heard, it was not, let me 
assure you, either the prospect of good 
apeeches, or the gratifying expression of 
your good opinion towards me, that in- 
duced my attendance here to-day. No; 
it is because | feel this Society to be of 
the greatest importance—it is because, 
as the friend of civil and religious li- 
berty, | approve of the principle of its 
foundation. It is more particularly from 
the signs of the times, from what is pas- 
sing abroad and at home, as well as both 
in and out of Parliament, that it strikes 
me as peculiarly incumbent on the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, to unite in 
firm array, and form into compact and 
resolute combination. [ will not detain 
you long. 1! will then proceed, and ad- 
vert to the objections which I have else- 
where heard against meetings such as the 
present. It has been objected to such a 
meeting as the present, that although it 
induces pathetic statements—although it 
developes interesting facts, yet for what 
purpose are those facts and statements 
made and adduced? They are treated 
as petty vexations, as little arrogances, 
as jealousies arising from the suspicion 
and envy of one sect against another, 
and not as real cases of persecution, It 
is said that they are not sufficient causes 
for us to unite; but to those who speak 
thus I say, in the first instance, “ Let 
them come here and hear.” Secondly, | 
say that they who are not persecuted 
themselves, nor in a situation to suffer 
persecution, are not the most competent 
judges to determine how far the perse- 
cution of opinion is or is not persecu- 
tion. ‘True it is, that we do not now, as 
formerly, hear of imprisonments, and 
burnings, and torture, in punishment of 
opinions. And why is it not so? Be- 
cause Englishmen meet and discuss, I 
is to our vigilance in little things that we 
owe our exemption from persecution in 
great; from our resistance to oppression 
in every form, that we are not visited 
with it in its worst and most formidable 
shapes. This Society had its origin in 
an attempt to interfere with the Tolera- 
tion Act. That Act is liable to many 
objections; it was not founded on the 
broad basis of the code laid down by 
Bishop Wilkins. However, it attempted 
some good; it conferred at least some 
practical benefit ; and a successful oppo. 
sition to the interference with that Act 
is among the good consequences that 
flowed from the institution of this So. 
ciety. Though that Act gave something, 
it did not give sufficient; it was said to 
coufer practical religious liberty, but that 
was a term of which I do profess I do 
pot understand the exact import. By 
practical liberty, I presume, is meant not 
the full possession of freedom, but the 





enjoyment of liberty by sufferance, aya 
that is a liberty with which, I arm sure. 
no mau will be content and satistic 

Liberty is that which a man possesses by 
his own right ; he does vot claim it frop, 
or owe it to the indulgence of anothe 

and of all species of liberty, the right o 
private judgment is that to which a ma 

is most entitled, and with which it is most 
a crime to interfere ; it is, of all points 
of public and political consideration, +! 

peculiar one in which each individual | 

society should enjoy that full and perfect 
freedom which Mr. Locke appropriately 
terms “ Just, equal and absolute liberty.’ 
We should continue to persevere in the 
course in which you are now engaged, 
until the triumph of that principle be 
achieved ; until the recognition of it be 
attained: all is not attained with which 
you ought to rest satisfied. It is not 
that |] would recommend you to be in- 
sensible to the advantages which you 
have already arrived at. They are many, 
and the Toicration Act which secures 
them is not an Act with which we should 
be too anxious and ready in picking and 
taking exceptions to; on the contrary, it 
is my opinion, that much gratitude is due 
for that Act, and to the men who sue. 
ceeded in carrying it, for it was carried 
at a time when the difficulties were great 
and numerous, and at a time too not 
very favourable to acts of liberal policy. 
But though the Toleration Act did much, 
yet it did not accomplish all, aud the 
freedom of opinion was not yet com. 
plete. It was necessary to pass an Act 
of Indemnity for those who differed in 
opinion from the doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church; this made free opinion, 
not the enjoyment of a right, but the ex- 
eciwption from punishment. The cases of 
the Churchman (1 am a Churchman my- 
self) and the Dissenter were widely dil- 
ferent. ‘The Churchman had his opinions 
protected and defended by law; he had 
a positive right to entertain them ; not 
so the Dissenter, he did not hold and 
avow his principles by the right of op 
nion, but by a pardon in his pocket; he 
was told he was disentitled to think for 
himself, and that he owed the privilege 
of entertaining his own conscicntious 
conviction to the clemeucy and the kind- 
ness of the Churchman, and that to him 
he was indebted for exemption from con- 
dign punishment. Was it nothing that 4 
manu should be thus taunted for his opi 
nions? Was it nothing that a man should 
be thus degraded for believing and enter 
taining those doctrines and principles 
from which his mind could not revolt? 
Was it nothing that a mam should be 
lowered in the scale of natioval estin’- 
tion, for a line of conduct which dese 
not the dis-esteem, but which cial 











he admiration, the honour, and the 
sraise of mankind. [t was not a sutl- 
cient excuse tO Say, that acts of outrage- 
ous oppression were pot now committed, 
it should be remembered how nearly op- 
pression Was allied to insult, Shakspeare, 
the creat master of human passions, next 
ta 
ae 
«The oppressor’s wrong, 
‘a the classification of words, ills, and 
human calamities, had placed 
“The proud man’s contumely.” 


Aod sorry am I to perceive the Charch 
of England seek, as a means of defence, 
to place Dissenters ina degraded situa- 
tion, or adopt, as a mode of security 
against those who may differ from her 
doctrines, a denial of natural rights, It 
is because I am anxious for the security 
of the Church of England, that [ think 
this degradation of others most impolitic 
ind unwise. It is with these sentiments 
that I readily accepted the invitation, 
which { received at the end of last week, 
to attend this meeting, with a view of 
testifying my approval of its principles— 
principles which [ feel to be honourable 
to the best sympathies, and inseparable 
from the dearest rights, of Englishmen. 
| agree with my honourable and most 
eloquent friend, Mr. Wilks, that there is 
4 power somewhere which overcomes the 
opinions of Right Reverend Prelates, and 
of Ministers, and even of leaving the 
Prime Minister (Lord Liverpool) even 
where a Prime Minister is very seldom 
0 be fonnd—in a minority. For the 
Prime Minister of England I have a very 
‘incere and high respect; I stand with 
him on terms of private friendship; and 
aithough at variance with him ou politi- 
cal questions, { must admit that he brings 
great abilities, great information, and 
great force of argument, to the descrip- 
Hon of the question. Perhaps, on the 
‘eeasion to which I allude, [ may be of 
opinion that he was more eminent in the 
contribution of these resources than he 
tsaally is, from the very rare and sin- 
sular circumstance of my agreeing with 
him. { valued his co-operation much, 
et only on account of the talent he pos. 
fesses, but also on account of the majo- 
ihe Which usually declares in favour of 
* side on which they are exercised ; 
and, without meaning any thing unhand- 
‘ome to the Noble Lord, | mast say, that, 
™ & question of national benefit, | would 
a. have the majority on my side 
ate en his talents, However, on the 
ton of Unitarian Marriages, it was 
mel to have my preference re- 
although 1 ! to have lost the former 
me had the advantage and sup- 
Senne ~ latter. Let not, however, 
scomfiture induce this Socicty 
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to abate in thew efforts for the accom- 
plishment of the wise and useful purposes 
they have in view; and I repeat, that 
there are in the aspect of affairs, both 
abroad and at home, renewed and aug- 
mented inducements for the steady main. 
tenance and support of the principles 
which distinguish and characterize this 
institution. Men will and ought only to 
be contented with the full enjoyment ot 
freedom of opinion in religious matters, I 
do not approve of the fine-drawn distine- 
tions which some persons make between 
political power and persecution, ‘The 
absolute and unrestricted possession of 
political power is to be recognized ; the 
real possession of power alone is to be 
valued—but circumscribed with condi- 
tions, and encumbered with restriction, 
it degenerates into persecution, {[f the 
persecution be for religion, it is aggra- 
vated in a tenfold degree, for it becomes 
& persecution of conscience. 1 will ad- 
vert to one topic more, into which I am 
the more induced to enter, as oone of 
the Reverend Gentlemen who preceded 
me dwelt upon it—the stability of the 
Established Church. This, to be sure, 
is a topic to which I am not at all sur- 
prised they have not adverted, for it is 
uot their business to look after it. But 
as 1 am myself deeply interested and 
auxious for its stability, | may be per- 
mitted to say, that, in my Opinion, its 
stability is best guaranteed and provided 
for by the diminution of the restrictions 
which it places on other communities ; 
for in proportion as those restrictions 
are found necessary, in the same propor- 
tion will people be persuaded that an 
eudowed Church is altogether unneces- 
sary. For ‘tis clear to a demonstration, 
that inasmuch as any institution relies 
vot on its own merits and services, but 
fences itself round with penalties and 
restrictions, and exclusive privileges, in 
the same degree will the support of pub- 
lic opinion be withdrawn trom it, in the 
same degree will its claims to respect be 
questioned and doubted; and as the hard- 
ships it imposes for its security increase, 
so will a confidence in its benefits dimi- 
nish. la supporting this Institution, | 
am not, aud cannot be understood to be, 
the espouser of any particalar opinions, 
or the approver of the tenets of one set 
of meu or another, but simply to be the 
advocate of the broad principle of the 
right of every person to judge for himself 
in matters of religion. ‘The extent to 
which I may carry this principle may 
exceed that to which others would go— 
at least we would all extend it to all 
classes of professing Christians, and by 
Christians | would understand all those 
who made the sacred writings the rule 
of their faith and the regulation of their 
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conduct. How those should be dealt 
with who denied the sacred writings alto- 
gether, is a question beside the purposes 
of the present mi eting, und one into the 
consideration of which I shall not there- 
love enter. But all those who believe 
and acknowledge the sacred writings, 
should be embraced and regarded within 
the pale of Christianity. It is not reili- 
“ion nor charity, but blasphemy against 
the very nature of religion, for man tu 
persecute his fellow-man for worshiping 
his God according to the suggestions of 
his heart and the dictates of his under- 
standing. It is not picty, but presump- 
tuous arrogance, that prompts those who 
interfere between man aud the dispensa- 
tion of his Creator’s mercy towards him. 
I see many here to-day who differ with 
me, and who differ from each other on 
very important poiuts of religious belief: 
aud if such difference should be the cause 
of mortal enmity between us, what se- 
curity can there be for human happiness ? 
if a want of accordance in opinion con- 
stitute a ground of persecution of nature, 
the best and dearest bond of society 
must be dissolved and rent asunder. 
What right has any State to controul the 
opinions of its subjects? The State un- 
questionably possesses a right to judge of 
men by their conduct, and of opinions 
by their fruits; but it has no rational 
right to infer criminality or impose penal- 
ties, for the mere entertainment of opi- 
nions which are locked up in the breast 
of a man, and cannot be forced from 
thence, because those opinions may or 
may not happen to be in exact accordance 
with the majority who compose the State 
self, This is a state of freedom which 
we should have long since reached, but 
to which we have not yet arrived. Until 
we shall have arrived at this perfection 
of freedom, every means should be re- 
sorted to and every constitutional combi- 
nation be encouraged that can contribute 
to the accomplishment of an object so 
just, palitic and needful.—The Noble 
Lord then bowed to the meeting and 
retired, 

The meeting again rose and saluted 
him on his departure with the most 
enthusiastic acclamations. 
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PARLIAMENTARY, 


[We have not been able to keep pace 
with the debates in Parliament during 
the Session, and must therefore intro- 
duce, as we find room, some gleanings 
from such of the debates as affect the 
great question of religious liberty. On 
the various topics comprehended in this 
head, dates are of less cousequence that 
facts and principles. } 


Oaths of Supre macy. ——Re vcnue 
Office rs. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
May 25. 


Tue Marquis of LANspowne said, he 
rose to move for returns of the Oaths 
now taken by Excise Officers; and for 
any instructions which had been issued 
on this subject since 1822. ‘Till a late 
period it was constantly held by the Act 
of Charles IL., that no person should be 
allowed to take or to hold any office in 
the Excise ‘without taking the Oaths ot 
Allegiance avd Supremacy. But though 
this was the law, in point of fact, he 
understood that the Oaths were practh- 
cally dispensed with, and that Ovlcers 
were admitted into the Excise without 
taking these Oaths. He did not know 
that any instruction had been giveo of 
this subject, but if there had, he should 
like to see it. He would therefore move 
for a return of Excise Officers who had 
taken the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
macy, under the Acts of the 12th ave 
15th of Charles U., and for any mstrve- 
tions which had been issued on this seb- 
ject since 1822. 

The Earl of Liverroor did not mean 
tu oppose the motion of the Noble Mar- 
quis; but he rose to explain how tae 
matter stood. By the Acts of the 12th 
and 15th of Charles II., all persevs 
holding office in the Excise, were obliged, 
before a certain period, to take the oatns 
of allegiance. In the course of last wit 
ter, when the Act passed for consolidating 
the Customs and Excise of the two cou’ 
tries, there was a painful apprebeaswe 
on the part of some of those Officer 
who had situations under the Excise © 
Ireland, that they would be obliged 1 
take the oaths of supremacy. No res”! . 
instractions had been issued on '" 
point, but there was an understanding 
with his Right Hon, Friend, the Cha 
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celior of the Exchequer, that vo oaths 
should be administered, and that the 
matter should be quietly arranged. By 
the Act of Indemnity which had beeo 
passed this year, a clause had been intro- 
duced, providing for this difficulty; and 
the question was by that clause fully de- 
cided. In conformity with the alteretl 
state of circumstances, he had prepared 
a Bill for the regulation of the Officers 
of the Excise, and he should soon bring 
it under their Lordships’ notice. 

The Marquis of Lansvowne said, the 
Act of Indemnity was passed as a maiter 
of course, and he did not know whether 
the alteration, mentioned by the Noble 
Earl, would indemnify all the parties 
concerned, 

The Earl of Liverroor explained, that 
there had been no alteration m the Act 
of Indemnity. By some chance or other, 
the 12 and 15 of Charles If, had never 
been inserted in the Act of Indemnity, 
and this year that oversight had been re- 
wedied, and these acts inserted. 

Lord KinG hoped, before the Noble 
Earl brought in his Bill for the regulation 
of these oflices, he would take care to ob- 
lain the consent of the Noble and Learn- 
ed Lord; or, if he did not, the Bill would 
not pass. Without this necessary precau- 
tion, the Noble Earl might suffer another 
discomfiture. At present, many people 
were in doubt which was the strongest 
side, and many persons were anxious to 
know where power and authority were 
deposited. ‘There were many Irish per- 
‘ous, Many Scotch persons, many English, 
in that House, who were all extremely 
aaxious to know where the power of the 
Gorerument is deposited. At present be 
was reminded of a case in mechanics in 
Which the centres of gravity and of sus- 
Pension did not coincide, and great alter- 
“on might be expected. A Noble Lord 
ee made a happy application of a 
cetbes of which a part he thought 
apply equally well to the two Noble 
rote =” Divisum imperium cum Jove 

rhabet.” ‘The Learned Lord divided 
power with the Caesar on the other side. 
SA _ permitted, he would give 
thelp eee advice, which was to make 
teten ihe ee render unto Ceesar the 
ae oe nag Cesar's, or he would 
mebeshed ide cm his power, like a giant 
~ oo by sleep and wine, but by 
aud over ee the same thing over 
Chancellor ra tery Ministry-dispelling 
he No 10 had called them together 
teach ¢ of his pen, and he would 
them that by the same pen he 
‘ould disperse them ' 

Lord ( 
aid a dae cg Lord DarNLey each 
below the Ba ore —— were inaudible 
ter Noble we e understood the for- 

ord to complain of the ano- 
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maly whieh existed between the officers 
of different departments. 

Lord Ho_tanp wished to say only a 
few words ou the question. The Noble 
Lord’s motion was to ascertain what in- 


structions had been given to dispense 
with taking certain oaths. The Noble 
Lord opposite assured their Lordships 


that the irregularity bad been corrected 
by the Indemnity Bill. A clause had 
been intreduced, of which, not ouly his 
Noble Friend, but other Noble Lords, 
seemed to have taken no notice; a clause, 
too, for indemnifying those who had vio- 
lated the sacred structure which so many 
efforts were made to preserve untouched, 
He was surprised that the guardians of 
the laws in that House and elsewhere, 
who paid so much attention to preserv- 
ing that structure entire, who would on 
no account allow the stones to be dis- 
placed, should have taken no notice when 
they found the pebbles and the cement 
carried away by the insects iu office, and 
that they should have allowed in quiet 
the edifice to be detaced and undermined. 
The underlings of oflice were wow, in 
breach of the law, doing that in scerecy 
aud clandestinely, for doing which pub- 
licly, King James LU. was expelled from 
the Throne. If the law was so bad, as 
he thought it was, that it ought not to 
be executed, it would be better openly to 
amend it than use this dispensing power. 
He was surprised that the Noble Lord at 
the head of the Cabinet should have done 
something so greatly to alarm the guar- 
dians of the Church, and he was still 
more surprised that there were none of 
those guardians present in the House to 
take care of the interests of the Church 
while statements of so extraordinary a 
nature were made. It was, as his Noble 
Friend said, difficult to find where the 
seat of authority was in that House, as 
difficult indeed as to find where in the 
human body was the scat of the soul, 
Formerly it was the aristocratical opinion 
that the power of that House resided in 
every Member; he, for his part, was dis- 
posed to believe that it was all in the 
brains of those who sat on the upper 
benches of the opposite side. Sometimes 
it appeared that authority came from 
those benches which then appeared to be 
the soul of the House, the divina parti. 
culum aurie, On other occasions the 
power was in the middle benches, the 
media regione. He must say that it was 
difficult for him to decide where the au- 
thority rested ; and though his Noble 
Friends might not find amusement in 
this, there might be some people out of 
doors who would make it a matter of 
ridicule and laughter. For the Noble 
Earl opposite, indeed, this circumstance 
should occasion any thing but pleasantry, 
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aud be must fiud this state of doubt, and 
the nicely-balanced state of that Hous . 
a most disagreeable spectaculum ri 


‘ 
; , , , 
would, howevet » Cabs their Lordships’ at- 


tention to what they were duing. Yester- 
day when his Noble Friend eht for- 
ward & measure to remo 1b anomely 

nded by most serigus consequences, 
by an Act of the Legislature » § found a 
" rity of their Lordships alive to the 


safety of their Church. Now, however, 


when the clerks take on themselves to 


d pense with these oaths, the [ill of [u- 
demnity made all good. It wight be very 
good tua to laugh at jokes, very good fun 
ind sport, but was there now to be no 


auxiety for the Church ? ‘lhose oaths, 
which were thought last night by the 
Noble and Learned Lord to be so indis- 
pensable, and which had never been dis- 
pensed with from the time ot Henry th 
hKighth, were all at once found to be en- 
titled in One case to no observance. ‘“Ihis 
Was aA Sirunge exhibition, He thought 
their Lordships would do well to put a 

op to similar proceedings By getting rid 
of all those tests which, founded on reii- 
gious differences, begot a system of per- 
jury and Opt ression throughout the coun- 
try. He would have them got rid of 
penly, and not by secret arrangements. 
‘They only served to make some men 
proud of their “ little brief authority,” 
aod make them think other men had no 
right to the enjoyment of any privileges, 
unless enjoyed by their special grace and 
favour, 

The Earl of Liverpoor said, as to the 
objections made to the Bill of Indemnity 
lor not enforcing certain oaths, it was 
lie was not then saying 
whether MN was right or wrong, but for 
more than a century it had been the uni 
form practice of Parliament. The dif- 
erence between the present Act of In- 
lemnity and the former one was this: 
it had happened, he did not know from 
what cause, whether from ignorance or 
( rersight, but it had happened that the 
Act requiring Oaths to be taken by Offi- 
cers of the Excise had beea omitted ; 
md in the last Act of ladenmity, the 
l2th aad l5th of Charies I] were ine 
strted. As to the Bill he was to intro. 
duce, he thought it would be readily 
vulmitted that there was no re ason why 
the officers of the different departments 
f the revenue 
; . der differs ne re guiations 
OTE HOLLAND reminded their Lord. 
hips that the Test Act imposed three 


1 — , 
Of the administration « 
hould b 


(StS Ol per OS Appointed to certain of- 
fhe s—that they should take the oath of 
ulcgiance, the oath of supremacy, and 
hould take the sacrament accurding to 
the iorm of the Cj itch ot Enecland The 


‘WO former Were to ix taken before en- 
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«ll ved for ¢ i hia Vill ‘ 
Lhe Act of | ’ ‘ 

taking the sacra t. 

to ?t Ou i < 1 

wiich his N U 

( }uota V y | 

any of the t 1 

hett suken t i . 

Act of Lack Tt i vy 7 livht 

who had done se, he did not b 
could indemnity those Commissioners 
had allowed them to be in ottice wi iy 
taki: g the o ths. ‘The Act J 
cover the Commissioners. Lither tv 


laws imposing these vaths w 

onght to be observed, or they ought nor 
The Noble Lords who were so anxi 
to prevent the Bill of his Friend f 
passing, who opposed the Bill, shew 
that they thooglt 

they were evaded from year to year, th 
was a proot that they were not bn 


to the safety of the State. As for 
being a slight evil, as alleced | 


Nobies, he was sure all therr Lords! 
must feel, and more particular 
Noble Lords who had been clevated 
the Peerage, that it was a very serk 
pucishment tu be declared incapable ol 
serving their King and Country—a punish- 
ment which ought only to be inflicted on 
those who had been guilty of the most 
detestable crimes. ‘This sentence, it bh 
had quoted it right, was contained in 4 
Report of their Lordships’ House, and 
that Report was drawn up by Lord Somers 
Unless their Lordships were prepared to 
deride the wisdom of their ancestorn— 
unless they were prepared to pay DO at- 
tention to the words of Lord Soemer— 
they must admit that this declared inca- 
pacity was only proper for pul ishing Une 
most detestable crimes, d they hous 
not continue to impose this incapacity 0 
innocent men without being guilty of Ux 
most glaring injustice. ae 
The Marquis of LANSDOWNE declares 
his resolution to persevere in calling | 
the information for which he had moved 
As far as he was acquainted with the 
subject, he did not suppose the Act © 
ludemnity could extend to those who had 
been the cause of this violation of the _ 
He had learnt from a high authority, tt 
in cases in which it was the manifest | 
tention of the Legislature to exclude sf 
pists from certain offices, that a me 
meanor was incurred by those perse® 
who, knowing any parties to be Pa _— 
were the means of promoting them ~ 
these offices. ‘There could be we ' 
that it was the intention of the Lese 
lature, by the Acts to which he had ¢ 
ferred, to exclade Papists from offices - 
the Excise. He thought sach re strictio® 
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Oveht not to exist, bul he weur not 
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them abolished under-hand by some secret 
arrangement, but openly, and he, by the 
authority of Parliament, would obviat 
the gross absurdity. 
The Earl of Rosstyn said, the Acts of 
< the Second imposed a duty on cer- 

tain persons, and those who were bound 
vod did not see it enforced, were guilt 
of a misdemeanor.— The Act of Indemnity 
recited certain Acts which had been vio- 
lated, and granted for this violation an 
indemnification, but he did not understand 
that it granted any indemnity to those 
who had suffered that Violation. 

The Returns moved for by the Noble 
Marquis were then ordered. 


May 31. 


Lord Liverroor said he rose to intro- 
luce a Bill, which circumstances, to which 
an allusion had been made on a former 
evening, proved to be indispensable. The 
Bill he had to propose was to relieve Of- 
ficers of the Excise, indeed of the Revenue 
in general, with the exception of the Chief 
hoard, from the necessity of taking the 
Oath of Supremacy. Such a measure he 
felt called for by a regard to good order 
as well as the particular circumstances in 
which by recent arrangements a portion 
of the excise officers were placed. No 
inconvenience or apprehension could arise 
from its adoption at any time; but, under 
existing circumstances, the Bill was in- 
dispensable. He should not confine it 
to the officers under the department of 
excise, but extend it to all officers of the 
revenue, with the exception of the Chicf 
Board. Uuder its operation it would only 
ie pecessary for such officers to take the 
aud the oaths of 
ice of their appoint- 


Maths of Allegiance, 


office on the acct ptar 


The Marquis of LANSDOWNE expressed 
his satisfacti mat the proposition of the 
Noble Earl. It was much more desirable 
to effect thus, in a direct manner, what 
circumstances compelled them to do in- 
disectly. Of the three measures which 
his (the Marquis of Lansdowne’s) propo- 
‘tion embraced, there were two which 
the House had expressed no objection to. 
t was almost unanimously agreed that 
‘ome legislative measure should be pro- 
posed, granting to his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk the right to exercise the powers 
of Earl Marshal. ‘he other part of his 
propesition was the very measure now 
introduced by the Noble Farl (Liverpool). 
It was to him most satisfactory, that op- 
posed as his motion was, yet, that in the 
admission of their Lordships two out oi 
aree of its objects were still to be ac- 
complished. ‘The necessity of the present 
Bill was the more obvious in CONSE NCHCE 
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of an omission in the late Bill of Indem- 
nity. In that Bill the Act of the 15th of 
Charles the Second was omitted. By that 
to which the 
a direct operation, 
ild mot be carried tuto effect even in- 


omission, the very purpose 

sent measure gave 

Lord KinG thought his Noble Friend 
was a little premature in supposing that 
the introduced was certain to 
pass, because it was introduced under the 
auspices of the Noble Earl at the head ot 
the Treasury. Looking at recent decisions, 
the probability was rather the other way. 
There was much dissension in the 
troops, so much anarchy in the camp, 
that the Commander-in-chief had Jost all 
controul, Who would have expected such 
2 falling off from the redoubtable Minister 
who had once menaced to march to Paris ? 


>‘) _ 
boli ist 
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* Quantum mutatus ab illo!’ 
How must the Noble Earl, on those two 
memorable motions, have felt, when he 
found himself not alone deserted by that 
array of politicians who generally voted 
with the ‘Treasury, but even by the Swiss 
of the Household, who hung on to any 
Ministry? ‘The truth was, that the Noble 
Lord was so defeated even by his own 
friends, that he could scarcely be looked 
upon as in possession of any influence; he 
was not even a fit associate for the Holy 
Alliance. To talk of the opposition in 
Parliament, was now absurd; the only 
efficient opposition the Noble Earl had to 
contend with, was in his own camp. It 
was in vain for the Noble Earl, from his 
seat at the Treasury, any longer to indite 
those once-persuasive notes, viz.—* Your 
attendance is earnestly requested on the 
second reading of such a Bill.” 
“ They are false as they are fair, 
Do not longer say it there.” 
Policy, however, should have induced the 
Noble Earl to keep these dissensions con- 
cealed; it was not so very beneficial a 
spectacle to exhibit to the public. ‘The 
tomans were a wise people, and they 
made it a positive ordinance, that what- 
ever disseusions might take place between 
the Augurs, they should be couvcealed 
under a penalty. 
The Bill was then read a first time. 


New Ch urches’ Bill. 

(On this Bill, which has passed, ther 
were several debates in the Commous— 
the followine are accounts of the most 
interesting of them.) 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Aprit 9. 


The Coancerttor of the Exchrovrr 
moved that the House should resolve i- 
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self into a Committee on the Building of 
Churches Act. 

Mr. Hosnouse said, before the Speaker 
left the Chair, he begged to know if the 
forms of the House would permit bim to 
move some resolutions pow, or when the 
Rivht Hon, Gentleman had moved his ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
said he could only move his resoiutious in 
Committee, 

Mr. Hoptuouse said his resolutions 
would uexative the Right Honourable 
Gentieman’s, 

The Speaker then left the Chair. 

‘The Cuancettor of the Excurourr 
rose and said, that he should not have 
considered it necessary to have troubled 
the House with many observations, nei- 
ther did he see it necessary how to co 
at great length, had it not been for the 
emarks which had fallen from Honour- 

vie Members when flist it was men- 
tioned in his financial statement, that it 
was the intention of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment to appropriate a sum of money 
for the building of Churches. He was a 
good deal surprised at the disposition 
manifested on that occasion, and still 
more at the objections which had been 
urged. He did not suppose that those 
individuals who dissented from the 
Church of England, nor they who be- 
lieved in other doctrines than those of 
Christianity, would be very anxions to 
promote a proposition of the Bill alluded 
to, But he really did not think there 
was any thing unreasonable in the pro- 
positions which he had submitted for 
providing money to enable these who 
professed the doctrines of the Church to 
which they belonged to encourage those 
scntiments.—He should have thought 
that to all those who professed Chris- 
lianity, & proposition which went to pro- 
mote those views would have been gladly 
admitted by them, not only asa fit object, 
but primd facie good in itself, There 
was one objection which he would men- 
tion; it had been asserted that what he 
had remarked was something almost ap- 
proaching to blasphemy.— There were 
different opinions in different minds as ro 
what really was blasphemy. For himself 
he would not undertake to define what it 
wat, But he would say that the means 
of giving an opportunity to those who 
were religiously inclined of attending pub. 
lic worship, did not appear to him to he 
bye coeenent nnat blasphe my. if there had been 
coupled with the remark that whilst a 
portion of taxes was pressing upon the 
people, it was too much to ask for money 
to build Churches, and he had been ac- 
cused of hypocrisy, there might have been 
les surprise ; but how the proposition 
should have the character of blasphemy 
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attached to it, he confessed it was past 
his humble and imperfect comprebeusion 
to conceive, Avother objection had beeg 
made, which struck him as rather sip. 
gular, that it would be improper to call 
upon the people at large to build new 
Churches, because part of the money 
would be contributed by those who dis. 
sented from the Established Church. |; 
this doctrine were settled, it would goto 
the destruction of all Established Churches 
—for these were always maintained at 
the public expense, ‘The same principle 
would invalidate Cue grants which Parlia- 
ment had already made for that purpose, 
The object of these grauts was to render 
the houses of Worship adequate for the 
vencral bencfit, and he could not but 
think that a laudable obj ct.—[ Mr. Hob. 
house intimated his assent across the ta- 
ble.J}—He was happy to find that the 
Honourable Member agreed with this 
principle, as it would render it unneces- 
sary tor him to combat those arguments 
which had been adduced a few nights 
ago. It was certainly very well known 
that a vote of money had passed for the 
education of the Rowan Catholics in Ire- 
land; and it was surely no objection to 
the principle of the vote, because we de- 
rived no direct and immediate advantage 
from it. The same was the case with 
the grant for the Dissenters in Ireland; 
and when he proposed that £50,000 
should be allowed for building Churches 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in order to 
support the Presbyterian Church, no ob- 
jection had been taken. Although he 
saw nothing in these objections, he 
thought it necessary to call the attention 
of Parliament to the advantages which 
would arise from a further advance of 
money. Nobody could deny, if the ne- 
cessity were made out, that it was the 
duty of the House to incur an expense 
for so beneficial a purpose as the reli- 
gious instruction of the people. 

Mr. Hopuouse.—By some mode. 

The Cuancecior of the EXCuEQUER 
could not conceive any other mode except 
some assistance were given from the pab- 
lic purse. What were the circumstances 
in the present case? It appeared from 
the papers on the table that, notwith- 
standing what had been already done, 
there were a great number of per ple whe 
were without the means of attending re- 
ligious worship. After allowing a fair 
deduction for the number of Dissenters, 
and those who were incapacited by age 
and infirmity from attending the Church, 
there were still 179 places, containing 
an immense population, which at the 
present moment would more than empley 
the £500,000 ; as the means of accom 
modation could not be calculated at lees 
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than as one to seven. The cause of this 
deficiency of room was owing to the po 
palation having outstripped all the means 
which could be afforded by the parishes. 
In many of these parishes the inhabitants 
were extremely poor, and it would be 
monstrously unjust to refuse to them re- 
ligious instruction. He would shew that 
these people were most anxious to attend 
the Church, and where the means had 
been granted, they attended in crowds. 
If they were left to find accommodation 
where they could, the House would de- 
sert the duty of Christian legislation. He 
begged the House to attend to what had 
been already done. He would not say 
that the grant of £500,000 had proved of 
as mach advantage as could have been 
wished ; but it was absurd to say, be- 
cause it had not entirely remedied the 
evil which had been complained of, that, 
therefore, it had done no good. If this 
principle were applied to other acts of 
the Legislature, a stop would be put to 
ali the improvements which might be 
offered for the public good. [t appeared 
from these papers that the million had 
not only fulfilled all the purposes which 
it was reasonably calculated it could fulfil, 
but that it had actually goue beyond 
them. In the Report of the Commis- 
sioners it was stated that eighty-five 
Churches might be built, and 140,000 
persons accommodated by the expendi- 
ture of the million; but it seemed that 
ninety-cight Churches had been built, 
and 153,000 people accommodated out of 
it. A great deal had been done by the 
professors of the Church of England. 
They had given £200,000, in consequence 
of which 20,000 or 30,000 people had 
been accommodated. Besides this sum, 
& private subscription had been entered 
into, by which 13,000 persons had been 
provided for. Independent of what had 
deen done in this manner, there were 
numberless instances of individuals hold- 
ug high rank in the Church, who had 
contributed to the building and enlarging 
of Churches, although they did not ap- 
pear in any document. He kuew several 
cases where if these voluntary acts had 
Hot been done, a vast number of persons 
could not have been provided with ac- 
commodation, It was unjust, he thought, 
‘0 charge the professors of the Church 
With supine indolence, considering the 
active zeal with which they had laboured 
+ dogg good work. It might be said that 
© great number of persons for whose 
attendance at Church we were now legis- 
wy Revel sa wish to attend—that we 
+ ae ~ ng fine Churches which were 
we the aed oe ed. This would be a very 
the wth _ accurate representation of 
*e; for in referring to the papers 


it would be seen that in almost all the 
cases there alluded to, the Churches had 
been viewed by the people as a great 
biessing, and that great practical good 
had resulted from the application of the 
money. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man then read the evidence of the several 
Clergymenin whose districts new Churches 
had been established, in order to shew 
the benefit which they had conferred 
upon the people. In the Parish of Black- 
burn, Lancashire, more than one half of 
the pews had been let. In the forenoon 
and afternoon the Church was respectably 
filled; and although the attendance at 
the evening service was not so great a 
might be expected, yet it was Increasing, 
and on some nights it was so fall of 
people that it * could held no more.” 
In ‘iinity Chapel, Bath, the attendance 
was usually very good; and it frequently 
happened that many persons were obliged 
to go out from want of room. But in 
the eveniug it was particularily well at. 
tended, for then the poor people got out 
after performing their household duties. 
—At Birmingham the whole amount of 
the pews was about £280, and from 
these the payments were £241. The 
free sittings were always well attended ; 
and it was also stated, that if the duty 
were well performed there would be no 
want of accommodation.—In Nottingham 
there were a great number of Disseuters ; 
but notwithstanding this circumstance, 
the free seats, which held nearly 1380 
people, were well filled. When the new 
Church of St. Paul was built, it was, to 
use the language of the Report, “ actu 
ally taken by storm,” If Portsea, the 
gallery and middle aisles were crowded, 
and the doors were beset by the poor 
people, anxious for admission, long before 
they were opened. Who could say afies 
these facts that the money was wasted ; 
or rather, who would not say that the 
money was well bestowed in dispensing 
such biessings to these poor people? In 
Ringwood a great change had been pro- 
duced. A great part of the population 
consisted of smugglers, poachers, and 
persons of that character—who were 
wholly uveducated, and were likewise 
deprived of the means of religions educa- 
tion. But since a new system had been 
acted upon, the Sabbath-day, which was 
formerly a sort of carnival, was a day of 
order, repose and solemnity, He had 
troubled the House with the details of 
these cases, as it had been maintained 
that the money was thrown away, and 
that it was preposterous to call for ano- 
ther grant. But if it had been proved 
that the experiment which had been tried 
was successful—that the people had be- 
come better educated—that they now at- 
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tended the Church—and that great bene- 
fit had accrued to mankiad in general, 
would be niggardly and miserable in 
Parliament, having the means iu its pos 
cession, to hold in its hand, and to refuse 
» contribute one farthing to the matu- 
ring of those important effects which had 
© auspicioush The ques. 
tion must not be viewed as one of pounds, 
shillings aud pence; it must be consi- 
dered as one which involved the religious 
omfort and consolation of the people, 
If Parliament, then, was of opiuion that 
the money had not been misapplied, he 


comm need. 


would confidently ask a vote for the 
£500,000, At the same time he was 

re that a great deal might still be done 
hy the professors of the Charch, for they 
were not so cold and indifferent to its 
iuterests as had been represented. He 


coufessed that, notwithstanding all the 
ebjections which had been proposed, he 
did not entertain the slightest doubt that 
he House would manifest a liberal dis- 
osition, and give him the full extent of 


s demand. The Right Honourable 


Cicntieman concluded by moving— That- 
llis Majesty be authorized to grant Ex- 
Bills to the amount of £500,000 
promoting the building of Churches 

! Chapels der the regulations and 
strictious pra sed, or to be P issed, for 


that purpose.” 

Mr. Hopnousr said, it was 
ossibie that ang House of Commons 
could not discover the advantayves of the 
religious education of the people ; and if 
it were found that there was a necessity 
for the proposition which bad now been 
made, the Representatives of the people 
would not obi ctto im. He stood up for 
no religious sect, but as the Representa- 
tive of the Electors of Westminster: and 
in the remarks which he should offer he 
consulted only the wishes and the feelings 
of his constituents. ‘Lhe Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had surprised every indi- 
vidual by a display of his riches. When 
he presented his Badget the other night, 
he seemed overwhelmed with the money 
which was to come in at the end of five 
years; but the people of England were 
not surprised at the surplus, and they 
were convinced how the excess should be 
distributed for the relicf of their inme- 
diate wants, If he (Mr. Hobhouse) 
thought that the proposition would give 
them that relief, he would certainly vote 
fur it; but he was not aware that any 
such case had been made out. ‘There 
were means in the Possession of the 
Church for supplying the deficiency of 
which the Right Honour ible Gentleman 
complained ; and although these means 
oucht not to be given al once 
micht be afforded by de 
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» yet they 
The alla- 
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sion which had becn made to the Seors 
Church was notin point. The Preshy 
rian Church of Scotland could not ‘poy 
any money, as to had no funds of its. Le 
and the cousequence was, that the 
pense of any advantages which it miet 
be necessary to bestow upon it must con 
from the public ' He did not thin 
the Kight Honourable Gentleman wou: 
assert that any deterioration in the reli 
gious feelings of the people had tak 
place.—He meant to say that these re- 
ligious feelings had not increased sinc 
the grant in 1817; they had begun to 
increuse since the French Revolutionary 
war. The morality of the people had 
improved beyond example, particularly 
the metropolis, where the morals had t) 
greatest chance of being corrupted. It 
was true that since the passing of the 
Million Act there had been forty-three 
applications for new Churches, bat thi 
was to be expectec. Let it be understo: 
that a certain sum of money was to b 
given away by Parliament, and there will 
always be plenty of applications forit. He 
would not follow the Right Honouw 
Gentleman through his details of th 
parishes ; he would confine himself to 
said that in 


ee " 
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Westminster, where it was 
six of the parishes greater accomm da. 
tion was required. He had inquired into 


ind the statement to be 


He had himself vi- 


the facts and fo 
without foundation. 
sited several of the Churches; and al 
thouch it was true that St. James’ 
Church was extremely thronged, yet this 
arose from the great and deserved popu- 
larity of the preacher. In that Church 
it was sometimes necessary to engage a 
pew seven years before it could be had. 
He went next to a second Church in 
that neighbourhood, which he found ful), 
but in which there was no want of ac- 
commodation ; and then to a third, which 
was not fall; from which he deduced that 
no reliance ought to be placed upon the 
Returns of deficiencies of accommoda- 
tion contained in the Returns before the 
House. He next went to the Parish 
Church of St. Anne, Westminster, ™ 
which the Returns stated there was 4 
deficiency of accommodation for 14,000 
souls—the whole parish coutained but 
1409 houses !—and he found it easy te 
procure a seat in a pew; he found also 
that in that parish there was no Chapel 
of Ease. The alleged want of Church 
accommodation for 14,000 persons in that 
parish was therefore unfounded. He 
next came to the Parish of St. James, 
Westminster; the deficiency of accom 
modation in that parish was stated to be 
for 26,319 individuals, and yet he found 
that in St. Philip’s Chapel there was 
room for many more than it contawee" 
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at least so the placards on the doors 
stated, In St. Martin's Parish the defi- 
ciency of Church accommodation was 
stated to be for 23,752 persons, and yet 
iy that Parish Church he found there 
was plenty of accommodation. In St, 
Margaret's, Westminster, the deficiency 
of accommodation was stated to be for 
20,889. He found that Church fall, it 
was true; but then in the three Chapels 
of Ease in that neighbourhood there was 
room for many more than they contained. 
la St. John's Parish, Westminster, the 
deficiency was given as for 14,839 indi. 
viduals ; and yet he found in the Church 
of that parish room for more than one 
hundred persons beyond what it contain. 
ed, From those facts, therefore, it would 
appear that in the six parishes of West- 
minster, to which he had referred, exclu- 
sive of St. Paul’s Covent Garden and St. 
Clement Danes, there was no deficiency 
of accommodation. A proportionate de- 
ficiency of accommodation in Dissenting 
Chapels was also complained of; yet 
with equal want of accuracy. He went 
to the Dissenting Chapel in Orange Street, 
and found that there was accommodation 
for many more than it contained. ‘Thus 
was the accommodation found quite am- 
ple in the Chapels of Dissenters as in the 
Established Churches. But were it other- 
wise, the House would not surely think 
of voting money for the accommodation 
of Dissenters any more than they would 
tous. On inquiry, he learned from the 
best authority of persons of different 
modes of thinking, that the sufficiency 
of accommodation arose not out of any 
laxity of morals on the part of the inha- 
bitauts of those places to which he had 
referred, for he found that the family of 
Svery man resident in those districts went 
to ‘some place of worship or other, and 
that his neighbours would point at any 
— whose family did not so attend 
aay worship.—It seemed to him, there- 
we, that considering the amount of de- 
Ney pointed out in the paper on the 

*y it would be doing almost nothing 
na Committee to vote the sum re- 
min : But when it was seen that a 
ein of money had been already ex- 
omy - the building of Churches, he 
pomar ask, had the object attained been 
i to the magnitude of the means ? 
a rma so expended had only se- 
accommodation for 153,000 per- 

“ms, according to which ratio the 
1,000 demanded by the Chancellor of 


t . 
he Exchequer could only furnish accom- 


ames for about 77,000 persons more. 
o- ger go on, therefore, and apply 
— 8 of the nation until we should 
Church accommodation for the 
millions of persons now said to be 

~ te of it, no less a sum would be re- 
OL. X1x. 38 
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quired for that purpose than £20,000,000; 
and yet those three millions of souls 
formed only about one-fourth of the po- 
pulation of Great Britain. If £500,000 
were voted now, another £500,000 would 
be soon demanded; and so on until the 
whole of the alleged deficiency was pro- 
vided for, as it would not be fair to leave 
any without the benefit of religious in- 
struction. It thence followed, that if 
the accommodation of three millions of 
the people required an expenditare of 
£20,000,000, the Church accommoda- 
tion of all the people would require 
£60,000,000. The Right Honourable 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) thought that the lightness of the 
sum demanded ought to influence Parli- 
ament and induce assent to the vote, [f 
it were refused, how was accommodation 
to be provided for those 77,000 persons 
who would in that case be left without it ? 
He would answer, by double, or, if ne- 
cessary, by treble services. He should 
suggest that the Churches be opened at 
an early hour in the morning, and if two 
services should not be sufficient for the 
whole population, why then let there be 
three. If that did not suflice, there was 
still the plan of the Honourable Member 
for Midhurst, (Mr. Smith,) that when 
the population should be found too large 
for the Church accommodation, they 
should be at liberty to erect a chapel at 
their own expense, and to have the power 
of nominating a clergyman to attend it; 
and he was convinced if the parishioners 
had thus afforded to them the right to 
appoint their own pastor, that they would 
with pleasure erect the necessary Churches 
without application to the Legislature for 
assistance, Of this there was an example 
in a chapel in Curzon Street, built, he 
believed, by one of the Curzon family, 
which was crowded every day. If the 
right to choose their own pastors were 
conceded throughout the country, there 
would be no difficulty found in procaring 
funds for the building of Churches. He 
should, therefore, propose, that wherever 
the community should build their own 
Chareh, they should have the power to 
choose their own clergy, subject, however, 
to the approbation of the Diocesan—to 
which plan he saw no possible objection. 
With respect to that which the Chaucel- 
lor of the Exchequer called a paltry eco- 
nomy, he trasted he had already sufli- 
ciently proved that the refusal of the vote 
could not be charged on that ground. The 
alleged want of accommodation was, as 
he had proved in the instance of West- 
minster, considerably overcharged ; for 
all which reasons he should take the li- 
berty to propose, a3 an amendment— 
« That it appears to this Committee that 
the sum of one million sterling has been 
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ilready granted out of the Public Re- 
venue for the building of Churches; that 
it appears that the number of indivi- 
duals accommodated thereby was only 
153,886; that it appears to this Com- 
mittee that a further sum of £500,000 
has been demanded by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the same purpose ; 
that in 179 places mentioned more than 
three millions of persons are unprovided 
with Church accommodation; and that 
in consequence a sum of £3,000,000 and 
upwards would be required for the ac- 
commodation of the three millions al- 
ready mentioned ; that it appears to this 
Committee that some other mode ought 
to be employed to effect the object ; and 
that it is inexpedient to make any fur- 
ther grant for the purpose.” 

Mr. Secretary Peer could not think of 
replying to all that had been advanced by 
the Honourable Gentleman, without ad- 
witting that nothing could be more fair 
than the principle on which the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman founded his arguments 
and amendment, and nothing more liberal 
than their application, It was admitted 
by the Honourable Gentleman that the 
National Religion was, and ought to be, 
an object of paramount interest and im- 
portance to the Legislature ; and he had 
also declared, that, if necessary, he 
should be proud to support it; but the 
Honourable Gentleman had opposed the 
arguments of his (Mr, Peel's) Right Ho- 
nourable Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on grounds which were not 
altogether tenable. The first argument 
of the Honourable Gentleman was, that 
the grant was uot called for by necessity, 
or by any general expression of the public 
voice. But if a portion of the population 
differed in religion from the Established 
Church, and that another portion was 
indifferent to religion, these were rather 
an argument in favour of thau against 
the proposition of his Right Honourable 
Friend, as proving the want of proper 
instruction evinced by such difference of 
opinion or indifference. The Committee 
would recollect that in the year 1817 a 
Commission had been instituted, to which 
all complaints on the subject should be 
forwarded; but Iet not the Honourable 
Gentleman suppose that if that Commis- 
sion had never existed there would be no 
complaints on the subject. ‘The Honour. 
able Gentleman argued that in Westmin- 
ster there was uo deficiency of accom. 
modation, for that he had gone to several 
Churches and Chapels, in which he found 
abuudance of accommodation; but he 
would ask the Honourable Gentleman 
was there free admission to those Charches 
aud Chapels? And if not, the Hononr- 
able Gentleman could not argue thence 
that there was no uecessity for supplyiag 


free admission for the poor into places of 
worship. The Return to which the Ho. 
nourable Gentleman had so frequently 
referred, was only a Return of places in 
which there were 4000 inhabitants and 
upwards. If the Honourable Gentleman 
should say, “ You have expended your 
mouey—there is sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the people, and consequently no 
necessity for the present grant,” he (Mr, 
Secretary Peel) would coucur with him; 
but such an argument could not be main- 
tained. If the Honourable Gentleman 
were to refer to the Returns, he would 
find that in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, there was a deficiency of 
accommodation for 19,000 persons and 
upwards, aud that not a shilling had been 
expended there by the Commission; in- 
deed, in all the parishes of Westminster 
the Commission had not provided for the 
accommodation of more than 4000 per- 
sons. 

Mr. Hosnouse—lI do not object to 
moderate expenditure. 

Mr. Secretary Peet.—The Honourable 
Gentleman does not object to moderate 
expenditure. Would it be said by the 
Honourable Gentleman that because there 
had been uo more expenditure in West- 
minster, and that there was no want of 
accommodation in that district, that 
therefore there was no want of Charch 
accommodation in Birmingham and else- 
where ?—Another argument of the Hon. 
Gentleman was, * There are upwards of 
three millions of persons unaccommodat- 
ed, and yet you would vote only £500,000 
to provide for that want.” Was it then 
because we could not do every thing that 
was desirable — every thing called for— 
that we should do nothing? Was it no 
advantage that even the attendance of 
one individual should be secured? If 
on inquiry it should be found that one 
man of vicious habits had been chastened 
and purified by the religious dispositions 
which attendance at Church would ne- 
cessarily create—should the Honourable 
Member find that when children were 
religiously educated and brought Up, 
they had frequently succeeded in sham- 
ing their parents from vicious courses 
and thereby recalled them to the path of 
virtue, surely ic could not be said that 
the money voted by Parliament had been 
expended in vain.—It was quite clear, 
where a parish contained 6000 inhabi- 
tants aud only afforded Church accom 
modation for 1000, that the remaining 
5000 must be deprived of religious 1 
struction. Iu this free country God for 
bid that every man should not be allowed 
to follow any mode of religious worship 
he should prefer; but could it be cot- 
tended that the more the religious wor 
ship which we professed was followed the 
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more we were promoting its adoption by 
ersons of other sects? ‘To increase the 
facilities for attending divine worship et- 
fected a great good by holding out to per- 
sous of different religious tenets from our 
own inducements to join us.—But suppose 
on calculation that accommodation for 
ove-fourth of the population only ought 
to be secured, and that in a population 
of 10,000 there was not accommodation 
for 2,500 persons, surely the Honourable 
Geatleman would not contend that the 
vote proposed was uncalled for. In 
Manchester, for example, the population 
amounted to 187,000, which would (at 
ove fuurth) give 46,000 nearly to be ac- 
commodated, whereas there was Church 
accommodation in that town for only 
22,468; there therefore remained of the 
one-fourth 24,764 persons to be provided 
for. In Birmingham, the population of 
which exceeded 100,000, giving, as one- 
fourth upwards of 25,000 to be supplied 
with Church accommodation, only 15,000 
could be accommodated. Could it be 
contended, therefore, that to provide for 
the accommodation of the remaining 
10,000, or some portion of them, was 
not important? In Leeds the population 
was at least 80,000, which gave 20,000 
for its one-fourth, there was Church ac- 
commodation for 10,000 only; from all 
which statements it would appear that 
the calculation of three millions referred 
to by the Honourable Gentleman was 
founded on a fair proportion of the whole 
population of Great Britain. If it was 
uot possible to meet the whole wants of 
the country, we ought to do all the good 
we could, and we ought to hope that 
from the seeds we were about to sow, a 
most plentiful harvest would be gathered, 
On these grounds the Hon. Gentleman 
ought rather to have supported than op- 
posed the grant. Already had the sug- 
sestions of the Honourable Gentleman 
respecting the increase of Church ser- 
vices been adopted, for in some cases 
weble services were absolutely perform- 
td—nay, in some cases five services were 
performed on Sundays. Yet was it true, 
that in many parishes and districts it 
Was impossible to adopt such a measure 
as that sugvested by the Hon. Gentleman, 
There were other services to be perform- 
@ besides those generally called the 
Church Service —these were —burials, 
marriages, christenings, catechism, and 
religious instruction, in addition to the 

ministration of the sacrament, which 
‘outributed to fill up the whole of the 
day, and thus rendered the increased 
“trices proposed by the Hon. Gentleman 
lutely impossible. In point of fact 
re was little difference on the subject 
vetween the Honourable Gentleman and 
“uself—The Hon, Gentleman contend- 


the 
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ed that the community ought to have a 
voice in the selecting of their clergy in 
all cases where such community should 
build Churches at their own expense ; 
much difficulty lay in the way of the 
adoption of that suggestion, aud he (Mr. 
Secretary Peel) doubted the policy of the 
proposed measure; for, as the whole 
community would be qualified without 
religious or party distinction, it might 
happen that broils and feuds would en. 
sue, and of the injury done by these in 
popular elections no man knew better 
than the Honourable Gentleman himself, 
—He had thus, he thought, replied to 
all the topics advanced by the Honourable 
Gentleman, and he should in illustration 
of what he had advanced, and to prove 
the necessity for the vote, select the case 
of Halifax, of Walsal, Frome, or any 
other populous district. In Frome, with 
a population of 12,500, there was only 
Church accommodation for 1000. In 
Walsal, which contained 12,000 souls, 
there was accommodation ouly for 700, 
In Halifax, the population of which 
amounted to upwards of 92,000, there 
were 82,480 without any means of at- 
tending divine worship. Was there any 
man, ;therefore, who would contend that 
those persons ought not to be supplied 
with the means of assisting at religious 
worship? After having laboured for six 
days in the week, was it not desirable, 
necessary, therefore, that the Legislature 
should provide the means of religious in- 
struction, by supplying with Church ac- 
commodation those people through whose 
means we became rich, and who supplied 
the sinews of our prosperity ?—It thus 
appeared to him that no rational objec- 
tion could be made to the vote. In the 
reign of Queen Anne a liberal grant had 
been voted for the erection of fifty new 
Churches, of which, however, only eleven 
were built. There had been voted fora 
similar object, within these few years, 
one milliou sterling only, yet upwards of 
100 Churches had been built with it. If 
by the proposed vote, accommodation 
should be afforded for even one member 
only of 80,000 families, the Committee 
by agreeing to the vote would have done 
more service than could be effected by 
the expenditure of millions in any other 
manner.—For these reasons, therefore, 
he should support the grant. 

Mr. J. Smitn rose to support the 
amendment, but was for some time inaudi- 
ble to us. If we had £500,000 to spare, 
he thought a much better object could 
be selected for its application than the 
building of Churches. He had always 
deemed the consideration and ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor as one 
of the first duties imposed upon us. All 
the authors of auy celebrity who had 
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written on morality, beginning with Hel- 
vetius and Grotius, had contended for 
the education of the people as the basis 
of their happiness. He proceeded to 
take a review of the state of the lower 
orders in Paris contrasted with those of 
London, and gave a decided preference 
to the state of improvement of the for- 
wer, which he attributed to the care 
taken of their instruction by their clergy. 
The lower orders of the agricultural 
class were more than avy cther in this 
couutry involved in ignorance and in vice. 
While things were in this condition, he 
thought it a species of blasphemy to talk 
of voting so many hundred thousand 
pounds to the building of Churches. 
Churches might be built if necessary ; 
but then let it be, as it ought to be, by 
voluntary sabscription, or by speculators, 
who would not fail to be amply reim- 
bursed by the sale of seats. How did it 
happen that so many Dissenting meeting- 
houses had started up, except in conse- 
quence of the builder speculating on the 
subscriptions and the sale of pews, which 
for the greater part very amply repaid 
him for the labour and money expended ? 
He contended that it would be much 
more worthy of Gentlemen to expend 
the sum now proposed for new Churches 
in the improvement of the morals and 
principles of the lower orders, through 
the instrumentality of rational education, 
which might be the means of snatching 
them from the controul of their passions 
and vices. ‘There were, however, in 
some parts of the kingdom, such as the 
county of Lancaster, districts which re- 
quired the aid of that House towards 
supplying them with proper places of 
public worship. In those districts he 
must confess the standard of morals was 
very low, and he thought money might 
very prudently be applied in this way 
towards the amelioration of their moral 
and religious condition. If the vote were 
restricted to an amount commensurate to 
such an object, and he did not think it 
could fairly exceed £150,000, it should 
have his cordial support, but he would 
not support any more extended grant. 
Dr. LUsHiIncton professed himself un- 
convinced by the arguments of his Hon. 
Friend. He believed that as our old 
laws enforced the attendance on divine 
service, each person, whether hich or 
low, was entitled to have a seat in Church 
whenever he chose to attend divine ser- 
vice. Hence, the grant being proved to 
be necessary in consequence of the grow- 
ing population of the country, he con- 
sidered it must be admitted that such a 
grant would on the part of the Legisla- 
ture be a mere act of justice.—In fact, 
were the old law to be enforced, there 
was vo doubt that every parishioner 
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would be compelled to attend service in 
the Parish Church. The misfortune, 
however, was, that there was no aceom. 
modation for our growing population, 
and that the pour in particular having 
no seats provided for them, were obliged 
to take shelter in a Methodist or Dis. 
senting meeting-house. ‘lo those sects 
he was, however, no enemy, nor did he 
wish to set bounds to their real nseful- 
fulness ; but he confessed that he wished 
the Church of England placed on fair 
grounds with Methodism. He wished to 
draw the notice of the House to the ex- 
istence of a body or society denominating 
itself the Home Missionary Society. It 
was really jocose to observe the com- 
ments which had been made in a report 
made by some persons delegated by that 
Society as Missionaries in the distriet of 
Worcester. ‘The report from which he 
should detail some of the stutements 
asserted, that such was the deplorable 
state of the people in that dark and be- 
nighted county (he hoped none of the 
Members for Worcester were present) ,— 
that it put their wits to an end to at- 
tempt to describe their gross depravity. 
Now what was the House prepared to 
expect from this announcement? Cer- 
tainly something most revolting and ab- 
horrent. But no such thing: the repor- 
ters went on to enumerate those enor- 
mities, and assured the Society, that on 
a Sunday, after afternoon service, the 
young people joined in foot-ball and 
hurling, bat and ball, or cricket.—Nay, 
that some of them provided themselves 
with lines and bait and went a fishing, 
whilst others amused themselves running 
races in a field not far from the Church. 
—The young girls of the county came 
in for a share of reprobation: for what? 
Could the House imagine it possible? 
Because they assemble together in the 
villages and hamlets in groups —These 
worthy missionary reporters went on [0 
offer a little advice on the subject of 
these enormities, and commenced with a 
pretty broad dogma—that it was time 
Christianity and the Gospel should be 
the aggressor—that it was necessary (0 
go about from house to house denouue- 
ing all such enormities, and collecting 
subscriptions to support the Home Mis- 
Sionary Society. And so they did to the 
letter, not leaving a single hovel unas 
sailed.—Could the House doubt that if 
efforts of this kind were continued with 
impunity they would not deteriorate the 
British character and produce infinite 
mischief? ‘This paper which ought to 
be among the archives of the Right Hoo. 
Gentleman, contuined a list also of the 
moothly prayer meetings in each place, 
and provided that three persons ° 

each in their turn keep these as it were 
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continually up, so as to forward the 
commendable, and praiseworthy, and 
disinterested objects of their association 
in raising these subscriptions. These 
had gone on already long enough ; but, 
with his conseut, they should go on no 
longer —It had been said, why did not 
the members of the Church of England 
build Churches where they were requir- 
ed? He would answer, that it had never 
been their custom to do so; it was 
always part of the duty of Government 
two provide religious instruction fer this 
class and also places of worship. They 
were prepared for no such demand; nor 
could they possibly provide funds for it 
from their meagre means, being in most 
cases very poor districts ; and to attempt 
the erection of places of worship in this 
way would be attempting a complete 
change in the custom of society and the 
law of the land.—The situations of 
clergymen to the new Churches, he was 
of opinion, ought to be filled up in the 
usual way, granting a discretion to the 
Ordinary; but he was decidedly against 
the proposed mode of choosing ministers 
by election. He was aware of the in- 
conveniences and faultiness of that system 
from having been once engaged profes- 
sionally in an election cause for the 
situation of clergyman to a congregation 
in the City, which was carried on with 
all the formalities of a county election, 
With scrutineers appointed and other ob- 
servances, and the contest consumed five 
entire days. He had no opinion of the 
preaching before a congregation to insure 
an election, accompanied with all the 
arts and artifices of canvas. When all 
these had been resorted to successfully, 
he very much questioned whether the 
clergyman who was likely to be most 
acceptable to the congregation had se- 
cured his election. The popular sort of 
preachers were too generally disposed to 
send their hearers to the town side of 
this world without scruple, and he could 
hot imagine it possible but that those 
were more likely to be most acceptable 
0 their parishioners, who, in compliance 
with their oath upon ordination, abode 
conscientiously by the strict performance 
of the known duties of their situation. 
It was said that, according to a late esti- 
mate, above three million of souls were, 
m want of accommodation, prevented 
oe divine service. Suppose 
~ theres should agree to a resolution 
stake be one-fifth only of those persons 
a accommodated in new Churches, 
~ vould be done; for though it was 
A apg at once to do all that was 
Or desirable, still that was no 
argument that nothing at all should 
attempted. An allusion had been 
to a new Chapel erected in West- 
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minster, which no doubt was a very good 
Chapel for those to attend who had 
money in their pockets, but not for the 
poor and middling sort of people, for 
whom this Chapel did not afford any ac- 
commodation, it being allowed to be the 
most expensive of any in all Westminster. 
Hence it could not be fairly inferred, 
that any thing effectual had been done 
to alleviate the inconveniences felt in this 
respect in Westminster. For himself, he 
was forced to pay for his family and his 
servants, and he did it without repining, 
because it was his duty; but he would 
ask, How was it possible that a man, 
who only obtained I4s, a week by his 
labour, could contribute any thing to- 
wards defraying the expense of a seat 
for either himself, his wife, or children ? 
He was persuaded there were thousands 
within a mile of that very House, who 
would find an almost insuperable difi- 
culty in obtaining room to hear a sermon 
in their several parish Churches, It had 
been said, that 150 Churches would be 
requisite ; for his own part he regretted 
that the estimate for this object had 
been made so high; nor did he despair 
of its being considerably reduced, if he 
could bring the House to think with him, 
that we were not now in a situation to 
fix the proper taste for Church building. 
The Gothic had been tried in the coun- 
try, and the Grecian selected as most 
appropriate to town, These were both 
expensive, and he should have preferred 
as a basis of expense, that there should 
have been an arrangement for providing 
a free seat for every £5 expended.—The 
Honourable Member here alluded to a 
report of a Committee formerly charged 
with a similar appropriation of public 
mouey, which had recommended a plan 
whereby an accommodation would be 
provided for 63,000 thousand persons, at 
an expense of between eighty and ninety 
thousand pounds. It would be well that 
the House should keep this precedent in 
their recollection, for it proposed to do 
nearly as much for this sum in the way 
of accommodating the poor, as would be 
done now by an expenditare of above a 
inillion sterling. One rule with respect 
to these new Churches he very much ap- 
proved of, which was, that no new Church 
should be tenable together with the old 
Mother Church by any Clergyman ; but 
this in his mind was not sufficient, be- 
cause the incumbent of an old Charch 
was still empowered to hold another 
new Church four or five miles off, which 
would defeat the Bill and sanction a 
plurality to the prejadice of stipendiary 
Curates. He should snggest an amend- 
ment in this respect, rendering a new 
Church under this Act untenable with 
any other Church ; for if the salary of 
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the clergyman, taking it at £150 a year, 
was not sufficient for the maintenance ot 
a clergyman, certainly the curate could 
not be expected to be fairly remunerated, 
who did the duty of such second Church 
held in plurality, by a salary of £75 a 
year, Which of course was all he could 
expect. The only suggestion he had to 
wake in addition was, that the cousent 
of the incumbent of the Mother Church 
should not be reudered necessary. ‘The 
consent of the Diocesan, as long as we 
considered the purity of our religion va- 
luable, was in his mind indispensable. 
But as tothe incumbent in these instances, 
it was Obvious that he lost nothing either 
in the way of fees or burials, marriages 
or baptisms, because they were pot traus- 
ferred; nor would he have any profit out 
of the letting or sale of the seats or pews 
according to the Bill, which confined him 
ouly to the taking of his regular tithe. 
Ihy adopting these suggestions, the Biil 
would have his most cordial support. He 
believed it was, generaily speaking, an 
arrangement agreeable to the public at 
large ; because at present the public found 
it dificult to attend divine service from 
want of sufficient accommodation; and 
he was encouraged to hope that it would 
wot be long before the House, would per- 
ceive the effects of its liberality on our 
population, by the discountenancing of 
crime and the propagation of religion and 
virtue, 

Mr. Honpuouse explained. 

Mr. Hume professed he should not have 
risen had it not been for the very extra- 
ordinary speech the House had just heard, 
which rendered it impossible he could sit 
still. He never before had heard a speech 
within that House so little applicable to 
the subject of its consideration, ‘The al- 
lusion made to the Acts of Elizabeth for 
enforcing attendance on divine worship 
was altogether irrelevant, because those 
Acts were passed merely to effect con- 
formity of worship in the realm of En- 
xland, which was then just reclaimed from 
opery. He should be glad to know who 
was the author of the pamphlet alluded 
to; possibly it might be the production 
of the Hon. and Learned Member. He 
could wish the Learned Gentleman had 
seen the observances of the Sabbath-day 
usual in Scotland; not that he, though 
reared in the very greatest strictness of 
the Church of Scotland, could not make 
allowances for poor industrious persons 
who had wrought hard for six days for 
their bread, taking some indulgences in 
the nature of sports or pastimes on a 
Sunday. It was proved in the report al- 
lauded to that there were 188] parishes, 
and that there were either churches or 
chapels of the Establishment 2533, whilst 
those of the Disseuters amounted to 3138, 
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or one-third more than those of the Esta. 
blished Church. ‘Things would be quite 
different if a differeut mode of appointing 
the clergy were adopted. ‘The system re. 
commended by the Member for Midhurse 
was the one that ought to be adopted, 
The election of the clergyman could pot 
fail to be attended with the best conse. 
quences, It was said that Scotland and 
England differed materially in their Church 
Establishment. ‘They did differ very ma- 
terially, for in Scotland the landholders 
were obliged to defray the expense of 
building Churches and supporting them, 
Before voting £500,000 for such an ob. 
ject, they should inquire whether there 
were not other funds especially set apart 
for building and repairing Churches. They 
had heard a great deal about tithes; bat 
perhaps the House was not aware that if 
appiied according to their original desti- 
nation, it would remove the vecessity of 
coming to the House for a vote of this 
kind. According to one of the best au- 
thorities on the subject, one part of the 
tithes was originally intended to be applied 
to the support of the clergyman, another 
to the poor, the third to the building and 
repair of churches, and the fourth to the 
bishops. Why were they not disposed of 
in this manner? The revenues of the 
Establishment were already extravagant, 
and more than sufficient for every useful 
purpose. ‘There was, no doubt, as had 
been stated, a great deal of wealth in 
the country, but he denied that the bulk 
of the people were ina situation to afford 
such an expense as this, ‘There were no 
less than three Committees sitting at pree 
sent for the purpose of inquiring into the 
state of the working classes, When they 
made their report, it would be seen whe- 
ther the great mass of the population 
were so happy and prosperous as had been 
represented. ‘They were, it was true, 
employed pretty generally for twelve or 
fourteen hours a day; but their earnings 
were very inconsiderable—from six tl 
cight or ten shillings a week. Were the 
Irish peasantry comfortable? Would it 
vot be much better, as his Hon, Friend, 
the Member for Midhurst, (Mr. J. Smith,) 
said, to devote this £500,000, or part of 
it, to the education and general improve- 
ment of the people of that country? At 
least before they gave their assent to such 
& proposition, let them first have the 
whole establishment before them, and see 
whether other funds might not be found 
for building Churches. No objection was 
made to the willion before voted tor 4s 
milar purpose, and he regretted now that 
he did not object to it. Had he call 
the attention of the House to the subject 
he felt confident that the propositiee 
would have been rejected. ‘The sum now 
proposed for a similar purpose, it shows 
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be recollected, came out of the pockets of 
the people. This ** God send,” as it had 
heen called, was the only part repaid of 
the twenty-one millions advanced to Aus. 
stria. ‘The grant of a million before was 
no argument why they should now vote 
£500,000 more. One hundred thousand 
pounds of that million was to be devoted 
to the building of Churches in Scotland. 
No part of it, however, had been yet re- 
ceived. £10,000 was the only sum voted 
in aid of the Catholic Church in Ireland, 
while the Catholics of that country paid 
no less than £2,500,000 in tithes; and 
within a few years no less than £700,000 
had been drawn from them for the build- 
ing and repair of Churches. He did not 
mean to deny that if the people wanted 
Churches they should have them; but it 
was unfair to call upon the Dissenters to 
bear the expense. He would take it froin 
the Church property, and if the Church 
was not rich enough, then look out for 
some other means. Individuals enough 
would be found willing to come forward 
if at least one third of the seats were left 
free, and permission given to elect the 
clergyman. It was said that persons un- 
fit to. discharge the duties might be ap- 
pointed if the principle of election should 
be acted on. He saw no reason why this 
should be the consequence, ‘The ordeal 
clergymen went through at present could 
not be a very difficult one, if he might 
judge from some examples that fell under 
his observation. Many persons who had 
served in the army or navy found no 
dificulty in entering the Church. He had 
ho objection to this if they entered it 
according to rule. He mentioned this 
merely to shew that there was not much 
ground to apprehend that persons not 
properly qualified would be elected. He 
agreed with his Honourable and Learned 
Friend (Dr. Lushington) that the poor 
thould not be called upon to contribute ; 
but there would be no necessity. Offers 
of voluntary contributions sufficient to 
build double the number of Churches 
would come in, if, as he stated before, a 
Sufficient proportion of the seats was left 
ree, and the subscribers were allowed 
t0 elect the clergyman. His Honourable 
and Learned Friend (Dr. Lushington) 
said, Let the Church have fair play. They 
would see by the returns of 1812, 1813 
and 1814, whether it had fair play or not. 
No Dissenting clergyman received a sti- 
oe without performing his duty; but 
Ch was the case with the Established 
urch of England ? The number of non- 
resident clergymen was not less than 
4, the residents being 3798. ‘This 
“e far greater in proportion than the 
bon-residents of Ireland, which were only 
on How could a Church so 
ave fair play? His Learned 


Friend would consult the interests of the 
Establishment better by endeavouring to 
put an end to absentees and pluralists, 
If the clergy wished to remain idle, let 
them have no pay; if they applied them. 
selves with proper diligence to their vo- 
cation, the House would then see whether 
sufficient money would not be subscribed 
for building Churches. He had nearly 
omitted one important point. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Secretary 
Peel) said that the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, amounting to 186,000, were very 
anxious to obtain the assistance of Par- 
liament towards building Churches. Man- 
chester might be considered as a religious 
community; there was no where more 
devotion, But what were the facts? In 
1820 the inhabitants were summoned to 
a meeting by the Churchwardens. The 
meeting was attended by all the iofluen- 
tial men of the town. ‘The clergyman, 
Mr. Malley, (we believe,) who was most 
anxious to have more Churches built, 
presided upon the occasion. All those 
with whom he had any influence attend- 
ed. ‘The question was put whether they 
would accept the assistance offered by 
the Commissioners? Great opposition 
was made, and the majority was so over- 
whelming upon a show of hands, that 
a scrutiny was called for. The result 
was, that it was negatived by a great 
majority. However, the Commissioners 
still determined to build. A_ petition 
would soon be presented stating these 
facts, and alleging that no more Churches 
were required in that town, He was 
warranted, therefore, in saying that no 
case had been made out with respect to 
Manchester. 

Dr. Lusuineton rose to explain. He 
said he disclaimed most distinctly all hos- 
tility to Dissenters. Not a word that had 
fallen from him could be fairly interpreted 
to bear such a construction, If any doubt 
existed on the subject, the whole of his 
conduct in that House, upon every ques- 
tion connected with Dissenters from the 
Church, must be sufficient to remove it. 
The paper from which he read was the 
Third Report of the Missionary Society ; 
and he read it for the purpose of shewing 
the necessity there was that the Esta- 
blished Church should have the means of 
affording instruction to its own members. 
There was a vast difference between hos- 
tility to Dissenters and attachment to 
one’s own Establishment.—He was al- 
ways a friend to toleration in the utmost 
latitude, and never blamed the Dissenters 
for endeavouring to propagate their own 
creed. At the same time he would do 
every thing in his power to support that 
Establishment of which he was a metber, 
—He hoped the House and the country 
would justify him from the misrepresen- 
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tation of the Honourable Gentleman (Mr. 
Hume). He might have misunderstood 
what the Honourable Gentleman meant 
to convey, as it was often po Casy mnatter 
to comprehend him. 

\I BANKES, | t., id, he did 1 

think Uti were Churches enough to 
accommodate the population. He wished 


po} 
the Member for Aberdeen had named 
those which he said he visited and found 
not nearly Billed. He (Mr. B.) attended 
many, and found them all filled to reple- 
tion. He might mention the new Church 
of Pancras as The Honourable 
Member excited a great deal of laughter 


of his observations, but havin . 


one, 


by som 
’ 
spoken from under the 


} oe? 
net hear them distinetly, 


gallery, we could 


Mr. W. Siri said, it appeared to 
him that his Honourable and Learned 
Friend (Dr. Lushington) misinterpreted 
himself, Hy d ! il his MroS opinion 


S Spec h to 


which he 
‘That House was 


do the qreatest injustice in hi 


these sentiments of liberality 


knew him to entertain. 
the most improper place in the world to 
introduce religious discussion in. It was 
the worst for this reason, that it Was 
composed for the most part of gentlemen 
whose Opinions were formed ou the reli- 
gious establishment of the country, and 
who, on that account, might be too apt 
to give support to any thing spoken in 
disapprobation of any creed from which 
they differed. He thought that what had 
fallen from his Learned Friend bore the 
aspect attributed to it by the Member for 
Aberdeen. He never saw the book before 
irom which the extracts were read, but 
he kuew many of the gentlemen whose 
signatures affixed to it: 
them he had no doubt would be ready to 
defeud the opinious attributed to them, 
and to shew that they were more con- 
sonant to the doctrines of the Church than 
the opinions of his Hon. and Learned 
Friend. They had now nothing to do 
but with the political part of the question. 


were some of 
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and they had at their disposal a s 
arising from taxes, it 
devote the half of that sum to as 
purpose. Would it be c mite! 
necessity for this did 
i from s0] to 182] , 
creased three millions. Was this increas 
to be deprived of the means of 1 wral 
religious instruction, or to be thrown on 
Sectaries and Dissenters for that inst: 
ion they were entitled to receive H 
disclaimed hostility to ' 
wished them to enjoy every toleration, 
but he did not desire that they should in. 
crease. He wished to see the established 
Church the predominant Church. ‘There 


} 


was no principle of union so binding as 
community of opinion and religious beli 

He considered the proposition now belor 
the Committee as one of the 
and advantageous measures that could be 
adopted tor the advance ment of tlhe edu 
cation of the poores classe S; Jor it Wa 
that education co 
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an error to suppose 


sisted merely in the teaching of 1 
read and write. Those were mere! 
means of education, the object of which 


was to give the people moral and re 
instruction. Churches, therefore, he « 
sidered as the best schvols of the poupad 
of England, 

Mr. GorbDON sail that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer first intimated 
his intention of bringing forward 1) 
position now before the Cor 
had much regretted that the Hon, Gent 
man should entertain the idea of proposing 
such an application of any portion of th 
public money. He must, however, ¢v- 
fess that his opinion on the question was 
greatly changed by the speech of th Hon 
aud Learned Civilian (Ur. Lushingtew 
below him; and the change had be 
completed by the speech of the How, 
Member for Aberdeen, Never, } must 
say, had he heard a speech with mor 
dissatisfaction than the speech of his Hl: 
Friend, The present was inde ed a canting 
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ee, he 
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and hypocritical age ; but the canting aue 
hypocrisy did not proceed from the men 
bers of the Established Church, but free 


ile was appointed one of the Commission- 
ers for distributing the money in Scotland, 
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am! he would do it fairly and properly to 
the best of his power, From its being 
vecessary to build Churches in Scotland, 
where some of the parishes were twenty, 
thirty, aud forty miles in extent, it did 
not follow that the same necessity existed 
in England, , 

Lord PaumMersron said, he wished to 
state shortly the grounds 


supported the motion, 


on which he 
He regretted the 
change of opinion that seemed to have 
taken place in the House on this subject. 
When their finances were not near so flou- 
rishing as they were at present, one million 
was voted for building Churches, though it 
was to be made an addition to the public 
debt. Now when there was a surplus, 


those peripatetic Missionaries who caued 
themselves Evangelical, who roamed from 
house to house collecting subset poe 
and endeavouring to infuse into the lowe! 
orders of the people what they termed 
better notions of religion. One of Tm 
effects of the present vote would be 
take away the influence of these Wane” 
ing Missionaries, and therefore he 
give it his cordial support. 
The Commitice then divided, 

numbers weie— 
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Arrit 12. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excnrnoure 
moved, that Mr. Brogden bring up the 
Report of the Charch Building Acts 
Mr. Howe resisted the motion. Th 
reasons fon a former night in fa- 
eoor of voting £500,000 were so little 
that he should submit an 
Amendment, if possible, to defeat the 
obiect in view. He had already stated, 
why he thought it impolitic that the pro 
position should be carried, and he would 
only now repeat one or two of the pro- 
minent crounds ou which he had rested. 
First, it was known on the authority ot 
Ministers themselves, that the money 
yonld not be wanted at all for three 

irs, and that the interest of it was to 
he applied to the support of the Clerical 
Establishment of the West Indies. There 
was no instance within the last century, 
rhere any sum had been granted by the 
House that was not to be appropriated to 
the service of the year. At least, if the 
money had not been used in the year, it 
had been required for that purpose. His 

ly i, therefore, was, that the 

vw Committee was con 

trary to the usave of Parliament. His 
second ground of opposition was, that 
the money was not necessary, and that 
it was only granted to increase the in 
fence of Ministers and the patronage of 
the Church. He was persu vwded that Dis. 
titers were multiplying all over the 

Kingdom, and he waa equally persuaded 
hat this measure would not stop their 
precress. ‘The Dissenting ministers were 
im the habit of practising what they 
preached, and added to the numbees of 
their congregation by the zeal, assidury, 
ind ability with which they discharged 
the duties of thei profession, He would 
mt consent to vote any money to be 
peat upon those who were animated by 
~ such zeal, used no such assiduity, and 
“splayed no such ability. In the third 
mace, he was satisfied that the £500,000 
meht be devoted to much better pur- 
wes, and therefore moved that the 


Pane = . . 
Report be brought up on this day six 
Months. 


satisfactory, 


] 
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The question having been put on the 
\mendment, 

Mr. Warne wished to be allowed to 
Ya few words in explanation of the 
rite he intended to vive againstit. When 
the ChancelHoy of the Exchequer first 
TPOsed the crant, he had entertained 
ry iS to its propric tv; lout upen 
ry eatboiel upon examining what 
um en accomplished by the sum already 
‘plied to the building of Churches, aud 
“poo reflecting on the arguments used in 
our of the motion, he had arrived at 
conclusion that the Resolution ought 
"Me agreed to, Hie Honourable Friend 
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Mr. Hame) had shewn some needless 
isperity. against the members of the 
Church: he (Mr. Warre) did not suppose 
that his expressions were to be taken in 
their full foree; but when he said that 
the numbers of those who trequented the 
Church were decreasing, might it not 
arise from the acknowledged tact, that 
there were not satlicient places of wo: 

ship, according to the establishment of 
the country? In many populous places, 
if w» new Church were buaill, when the 
duty was well done, it weuld be well 
attended, Ne hoped he did not think 
that the value of a Chureh ile pended hymna 
the brick and mortar of which it) was 
framed: unless the pulpit were well 
filled the structure would be of bat litth 
use. Upon this point he was anxious, i 
possible, that some plan should be de- 
vised for securing an eflicient minister, 
When Lord Bexley brought in lis Bill six 
years ago, he attempted a plan by whieh 
the choice of the incumbent was, in seme 
cases, to depend upon the vote of a 
certain number of the parishioners; but 
he was vehemently attacked by the then 
two Members for Oxtord, Lord Stowell 
and the Right Honourable Secretary op 
posite (Mr. Peel), and they completely 
beat him from his favourite chats: lle 
(Mr. Warre) admitted that the best mi 
nister was not always to be secured by 
the vote of the parishioners ; but, looking 
at the returns upon the table, it was 
obvious that it was most desirable that 
men only of zeal and ability should lx 
appointed to new Churches, He admit 
te l, likewise, with the Hlonourable Mens. 
ber for Westmiaster, (Mr. Hobhouse,) 
that if Churehes were to be provided tou 
all whe required them, twenty millious 
would hardly be enough: bat this was 
no sufficicut reason against doing all that 
the House had it in its power at present 
to pertorm, Nothing he (Mr. Warre) 
had ever said, cither in or out of the 
House, could render him liable to the 
imputation of not being willing to extend, 
not merely toleration, but all kinds ot 
indulgence to Dissenters of every deaomi- 
nation: but he could not be understood 
to mean hostility to them, when he said 
that he reverenced the Church, in’ the 
tenets of which he had been bred.  Dis- 
senters might raise places of worship, 
according to their means; bat the ques- 
tion was whether, as there was a defi- 
cieney of accommodation in the Churches 
of the Establishment, it was not proper 
to supply that deficiency, especially atter 
an experiment of the same kind had 
already been successfully made ? Differ. 
inw, therefore, from those with whom 
he usually acted, he thought he could 
not consent to give. a silent vote on this 
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Mr. Alderman Brinces said a few 
words in support of the grant. 

Mr. Evans observed, that as £500,000 
was a sum so much below what was 
required for thé purpose, it might be fit, 
if possible, to devise some other mode of 
supplying the remainder. He was also 
in favour of some provision to regulate 
the choice of the officiating minister. 

Mr. W. Smiru said, that the fact of 
the increase of Dissenters had been taken 
for granted, but he had neither yet seen 
nor heard any proof of it. Iu a country 
parish with which he was well acquainted, 
although there was no Dissenting meet- 
ing-house within a considerable distance, 
the Charch was entirely abandoned, for 
no other reason but because it was badly 
served. On the other hand, in the city 
he represented (Norwich) there were 37 
Churches, but a greater number of places 
of worship belonging to Dissenters than 
perhaps in any town of equal population, 
They were large, and better filled than 
the Churches, but not because there was 
any want of the latter. He did not mean 
to say that the smallness of the congre- 
gations in the Churches was at all owing 
to the defects of the Clergy of Norwich, 
who were, in fact, a most respectable 
body. He believed it arose from acci- 
dents belonging to the place. On the 
subject of elections, and the assertion 
that they were innovations on the Church, 
he could not help saying that he appre- 
hended that it was a mistake. An Ho- 
nonrable Gentleman on a former night 
had spoken of the degradation of the 
Clergy of the Establishment by elections; 
but their atility was far more important, 
and their true dignity depended upon 
their utility. He (Mr. S.) thought that a 
portion of election ought to enter into the 
appointment of the ministers. No such 
thing as clection by canvas from house 
to house was known among the Dissen- 
ters; they were chosen without any such 
degradation, and if this mode of solici- 
tation were adopted with regard to the 
Lectureships in the Church, it arose from 
the parties not knowing how to set about 
their task in the best way. With respect 
to the sum required, he (Mr. Smith) 
complained that no means had been 
taken to ascertain whether the moacy 
could not be properly obtained from other 
seorees; and when it should appear, 
after due inquiry, that the Church pro- 
perty could be better employed, he would 
vote for the grant; till then he should 
think that the £500,000 ought to be ap- 
plied to the relief of the burdens of the 
people 

Sir R. Fercuson referred to the course 
that had been pursued in a part of Scot- 
tend with which he was acquainted. The 
Church there was too small for the grow - 
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ing population, and first one Chapel of 
Ease, and subsequently two others, had 
been raised by subscription among the 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Bircu opposed the grant, referring 
to the state of Liverpool as far as related 
to Dissenters and places of worship. 

Sir 1. Corrin. I shall vote for the grant 
of £500,000, for this reason—lI have seen 
such an increase of devil-killers in this 
country—I mean the Methodists —that 
unless we keep those Methodists out of 
our chapels and out of our houses, the 
Church will be overthrown. These Me- 
thodists are such rooting fellows, that 
they get into our very cellars, and the 
consequence is, the prostitution and dis- 
honesty of our servants. I have seen it 
from experience. 

Mr. BuTrerwortu rose, amidst cries 
of Hear! and said he should vote for the 
grant, not on account of the increase of 
Dissenters, but on account of the increase 
of infidelity. He was sorry to have heard 
the other night a most respectable Soci. 
ety—he meant the Home Missionary 
Society—spoken of in a harsh way by an 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman (Dr. 
Lushington) whom he did not then see 
present, He knew that Society to be a 
most useful and meritorious body. He 
knew that it sent missionaries to instruct 
the people, into hamlets where there 
were no Church of England or any other 
ministers. He was most sorry to hear 
the ridicule with which religious subjects 
had been treated. If the Bible were 
true, (and if it was false, all they were 
deing was a farce,) nothing connected 
with it should be treated with ridicule ; 
for such a tone taken by persons of weight 
aud character in that House, did more 
harm than the publications of Carlile and 
people of that description, He should 
support the vote on account of the in- 
creasing population of the country, and 
because he approved of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, which be thought 
was founded on the doctrines of the 
Bible. He thought, however, much more 
good might be done if they gave the sub- 
scribers to the erection of Churches some 
share in the nomination of the ministers. 
He knew a friend of his who had sab- 
scribed £1000 to the erection of a Cha 
pel, and was now unable to enter My 
because the character of the minister 
was not what that of a Church-of-En- 
gland clergyman should be. ‘The Hoo. 


Member for Midhurst (Mr. J. om 
had said, he thought the money wow 


be better applied to increase the — * 
of Schools than that of Churches. . 
was as zealous a friend to schools as 
Honourable Member could be, and ol 
tainly every suggestion that fell from t : 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Smith) ¥4 
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worthy of the fullest consideration ; but 
he thought nothing would more conduce 
to the increase of schools than the adding 
tw the aumber of places of worship. No 
one who regularly attended Churches, 
would be found deficient in education ; and 
all these who supported Churches, would 
be found disposed to favenr education. 
He was sorry, however, that some gentle- 
men, in the course of the debate on this 
subjeet, seemed to think that they could 
not support the Church without casting 
reflections on other persons. ‘Though he 
was attached to the Church, he knew 
many Dissenters as useful members of 
society, as loyal and meritorious, as any 
men in the kingdom. 

Mr. T. Witson said, the proper ques- 
tion for the House was not whether there 
were Churches cnough, but whether the 
Churches that existed were fitted to the 
congregations they onght to hold. There 
certainly was no want of Church-room 
for the rich, who had pews attached to 
their mansions, or acquired by purchase ; 
bat in the Churches of our ancestors 
there was no provision for the poor. 
There were a few solitary scats in the 
aisles, that might, perhaps, hold the 
tenants of the workhouse, but were not 
adapted to the general accommodation of 
the lower classes. ‘To supply this defect 
was an object well worthy the attention 
of Parliament. ‘ 

The House then divided—For the ori- 
ginal motion, 144 — Against it, 30— 
Majority, 114. j 

JUNE 3. 

The Cuancettor of the Excurover 
moved the Order of the Day for going 
mto &@ Committee on the New Churches’ 
Bill. 

Colonel Davies said he presumed it 
was intended to take the discussion on 
4 future stage of the measure, and he 
hoped it would be brought forward at an 
hour sufficiently early to obtain a full 
consideration. ‘ 

The Cuancertor of the ExcuRrouer 
Sil he was quite prepared to accede to 
the proposal of the Honourable and Gal- 

it Gentleman. 

Mr. James said he should not be able 
probably to attend on a future occasion, 
a therefore, he must beg leave te state 

s objections now. And first, he must 
ee against the uncharitableness of 
him mi that all those who thoaght with 
nln hostile to the Established 
. » In that religion he had been 

*® and educated, and that religion he 

uld continue to respect ; but he was 
pane edly opposed to spending the public 
an such Purposes, whilet such 

cnues remained io the hands of 
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the Church. How was it that the Dis- 
senters were able to build chapels and 
meeting-houses for the maintenance ot 
religion ? Are the Protestants less zeal- 
ous? He believed the fact was, the ex- 
ertions of the Protestants were mainly 
impeded by ecclesiastical regulations. He 
would mention a circumstance illustra- 
tive of his opinion, which had occurred 
in a town in which he had lived for some 
time—he meant the town of Liverpool, 
‘There was in that town a Reverend Gen- 
tlheman of the name of Bragge, who had 
been regularly educated at Oxford, who 
built a chapel at his own expense. He 
was a most excellent reader and preacher, 
and consequently was much followed, and 
brought about him an extensive congre- 
gation, from which he derived a hand- 
some property. ‘This vocation he con- 
tinued to follow for the space of twenty 
years, when the then Bishop of Chester 
sent to him, telling him he would be very 
happy to come and consecrate his chapel. 
Mr. Bragge was a clever man, and very 
respectfully declined the honour, Shortly 
after the Bishop proceeded against him 
for a violation of his clerical functions 
for preaching in an unconsecrated chapel ; 
in consequence of which Mr. Bragge took 
out a licence as a Dissenting clergyman, 
and continued to preach for many years 
the doctrines of the Church of England ; 
but when he subsequently died the chapel 
became the property of his heirs, and 
now it was a sugar-house, and at present 
a boiler stands in the place of the pulpit. 
It was, therefore, with these feelings he 
objected to the preseut proposition ; and 
his hostility would not be diminished in 
the least, even if the people were in af- 
fluence. But how very different was now 
the case, when every thing the people 
see, every thing they taste, every thing 
they smell, nay, the very air they breathe, 
is taxed, and the light of heaven itself is 
excluded from their dwellings He should, 
therefore, move as an amendment, ** That 
this Bill be committed this day six 
mouths.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the Amendment. 
He thought there never bad been a mea- 
sure so ill-timed, and particularly after 
the statement that no part of this money 
was to be applied for three years. Lat 
Churches be built by those who require 
them, and let the existing regulations 
with respect to building Churches be re- 
vised, and then there will be no necessity 
for calling on the public money, The 
Honeurable Member then referred to the 
Church at Newington, and wished to 
know whether any power had been given 
to the Cominissioners to increase the as- 


sessinents ? 
‘The CuHancecton of the Excugrquen 
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iid the Honourable Member sceined to 
confound the Commissioners appointed 
it 1816, with the Commissioners of the 
Newington Church. All he knew was, 
that 1our or five years avo, there had 
squabbling on the subject, in 
which he had taken no part whatever. 

Mir. Brier wished to know what 
wonld be the amount of the drawback 
on the building materials. 

‘The CHuaNcreLtor of the EXCHROUER 
drawback was net on 
the Churches, but the buildings. He 
knew there had been some drawback on 
stone, but it was not considerable; and 
vow it was extinct altowether. 

Strangers were then ordered to with- 


bye eth Saeoree 


presumed that the 


draw tor a division. 

At the suggestion of Mr. J. Witttams, 
Mv. James withdrew his Amendment, 
id the House went into a Committee. 
Phe Bill went through a Committee. 
JUNE 4, 

Phe CuaNcetntor of the EXcnRrover 
moved that the Report on the New 
Church Bill should be brought up. 
DAVIES rose to oppose the 
motion, be adverted to the returns laid 
upon the table of the House to shew that 
the late 
tion was paid to the accommodation ot 


Canonet 


even unde erections no atten- 
He instanced the POPUuIOuUS 
places of Manchester and B 
port ot that inference, Hle 


istol ith “Uy - 


issured the 


! ! that he could have no hostile 

* towards the National Establish 

ent, ot whiel was aimember; but 

I hes t persuaded haat 

i indie st such a Hbnreces iy 

\ oh thy | Cy. VES | ved 

i j ect for wactel lle then 

moved, as an Amendment, th the Ke 

port should be received that day. six 
months 


Mr. Leveester supported the Amend- 
ment. It was pastors and priests that 
the people wanted, and not 
brick and mortar. ‘The people sought 
for spiritual bread, 
the Chancellor of the Ff kchequer truiy 


wave them a stor He objected to sue! 


t 
nel t} ciarht hHion. 


lowed (| rch 
upon their Dissenting brethren. It could 


bade 


Loses ’ . 
‘ uanGS trom A richly ! 


ne other im) ressionl on the yu O} le 
but the cupidity of our Establishment. 
Mr. I. Coorer detended th 
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iccommodation rh 
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wanted, and the 

Diny «of Which wa the vest method to 
weal thr poopic | m Attaching the nile 
to Dissenting congre: lions, He 

heard with reeret ¢] ‘ proligats 
expenditure of pwOVE mane apy nal to 
the measur that appeared to him 
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cable to brothels. If the law permite 
Dissenters in that House, good sense a 
good taste should induce them port 
speak in such unmeasured and Muppres 
priate language. . 
Mr. Hume deprecated such languay 
as was spoken by the Honourable My 
ber in his concluding sentence, ‘The Dis 
senters were, forsooth, to evince wood 
taste and judgment in not protestiy 
against the profligate demands of an Esta- 
blishment which theeced and dominces red 
over then. No man was to be tolerated 
in his sentiments unless a High Chureh- 
man. These were opinions, he could 
assure the Honourable Member who spok 


last, no lonver listened to in the crowing 
liberality of the age. If he wished t 
obtain a character for the National 
Church, he must make the Clergy efh- 
cient; and the best and only way to mak 
that Clergy eflicient, was to reduce thei 
allowances. He was quite satisfied that 
the House need not vote a single shillin 
of the public money toi this purpose 
but that the whole of the sum necessa v 
might be contributed by private indivi. 
duals. No parish in England ought to 
receive the smallest portion of the grant, 
unless it was proved to be unequal itselt 
to the expenditure. It was in vain t 
build Churches, unless Clergymen wer 
provided calculated to give satisfaction 
to their congregations. The Bill would 
tend, not to the increase of religion, but 
to the increase of patronage. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than a servile 
clergy, whe would attend te their tem 
poral interests, aud not to the spun ial 
benefit of their flocks. Ou these ground 
he protested against the micasure. it 
had been said by an Honourable Cicnthe 
man, that it was a popular measure. He 
had never heard that ass rtion made Ix 
tere, either in or out of the House 
Members expressed the same Opinions 
the House that they did out, he was per 
snaded that a lar; ¢ majority would hav 

lared awainst the Bill. 

Mir. B. Coorer ey plained. . 

Mr. Carus Witsen supported the Bul. 
Ile contended that the measure We 
' pt ible to a large majorly at 
the comumunitty. mar 
conld not be better applied by Varian 
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Large sums of im 


than ia the support ot the rei on off 
country. 

Mr. Leycester explain ] . 

Mr. Gurney was apprehensive th 


the money would be unequally ave |] Hs 
tially distributed. 

The Cuaxcettor of the Excuren'™ 
observed that, as in the former ¢a 
( onimissione rs would, neo doubt, exerem 
is sound discretion in the distnbures ™ 


the funds entrusted to them. 
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sir J. Newrort complained of the 

omsisteucy of giving the mouey alto- 
ether in England to a Protestant popu- 
tation, while in breland it was only lent, 
wd was repaid by Catholics, He was 
wprehensive the grant would be abused 
here, as similar grants had been abused 
» the other side of the channel. It was 

rraordinary that Gentlemen should get 

uy day after day and claim tor the Church 
of England the praise of liberality to Dis- 
centers, While they saw how much more 
liberal the condect of France and Hun- 
vary was with respect to those who dit- 
wred from the Established Religion of 
those countries. 

Me. V. Firzceratp denied the incon- 
istency described by his Hon, Friend, 

Mr. Grarran took the same view of 
the subject as bis Honourable Friend the 
Member for Watertord. 

Mr. Putcus adverted to the petition 
presented yesterday to the House from 
Manchester, and declared, that it appear- 
el to him most disgraceful that there 
should be no grants for the erection of 
Charches iu Ireland, where they were so 
much wanted, while such large sums 
were voted for their erection in England, 
though it was evident that in many 
jarts they were not wanted at all. 

Mr. Monck would support the Dill if 
he thought it necessary for the Church, 
bat he was persuaded that it was not so, 
He expressed his regret that the Church 
of England was unpopular, principally in 
consequence of the character of the Clergy 
themselves, No man could think more 
highly of their attainments than he did, 
out he thoughe they were greatly defi- 
cent iv zeal for the spiritual welfare of 
heir Hocks, ‘This appeared to him to 
« the marked distinction between them 
nl the Dissenters. Adverting to the 
pieation that had been made of the 

ney already voted, he exposed the ab- 
rdity of building Churches in rich cb 
Mshes chiefly, and nevlecting poor pa- 
shes, "This absurdity was in a great 
Weasure attributable to the regulations 
¥- the bill. He wished the patronage 
hege be in the hands of those by whom 

Church was built. If Methodists 
re allowed to build Churches and have 
patronage of them, it might be the 


ins 


\ 


of bringing back a respectable 
Of Dissenters to the Church. He 
certainty disposed to vote for the 
“nhement of the measure, 

W Isaac Corrin : “ Tsay, Sir, let us 
On, and hy ive the Churches.” 


thn House thi ij diy ided — A yt s 4° 
‘. ) ‘ ? ’ 
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The , 
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read y third time. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 

To the deep and lasting regret of the 
coneregation, we have to anrounce the 
recent resignation of the Rev. Micuars 
Maurice, of the pastoral charge ot 
Frenchay, occasioned by the indisposition 
of part of his family and his intended 
removal to Devonshire. 

1), 
re 

Tur Philadelphia National Gracsetle, ot 
July 16, says, ** A curious public dispute 
is waged in this city. ‘Two of our cler- 
eymen, the Rev. Mr. M‘Caulev and the 
Rev. Abner Kueeland, have been some 
davs debating before a numerous audi- 
enee in the Universalists’ Church, in Lom- 
bard Street, the point, whether a part et 
the hiuman race will be eternally damned, 
or the whole ultimately saved. ‘Three 
moderators or judges have been chosen, 
who sit behind each of the contending 
divines, as he urges his opinion, according 
to his favourite explanation of the text 
of Scripture. We learn fiom gentlemen, 
who have entered the church tor a short 
time, that the disputants seemed intensely 
earnest, and the moderators profoundly 
attentive. Stenographers, it is added, 
are employed in taking down the argu 
ments, in order that they may be report- 
cd.” — Times, Aug, 19, 1824. 

—— 
LITERARY. 

It is the intention of Mr. Worsley, of 
Plymouth, very shortly to publish a se 
cond editition of Lectures on Noncon 
formity, the copies of the first edition 
having been almost all engaged by sub- 
scribers; he has collected much = addi- 
tional matter, with a view farther to 
illustrate the subjects he has treated of, 
from Mosheim and other writers on ke 
clesiastical History, and intends to add a 
twelfth Lecture, shewing ‘f That the ex- 
treme corruption into which the Churel 
fell was foreseen and foretold by the 
apostles ; that therefore instead of being 
an argument againsteour holy religion, it 
is an evidence of its divine origin.” It 
has been intimated to Mr. W. from highly 
respectable quarters, that the work would 
be acceptable to our tract societies if it 
were at a somewhat lower price: he 
would be happy to receive any proposals 
of this kind prior to the work going to 
press; the next edition will be Lomo. 
It is his intention aleo to publish two 
eparate discourses * On the Corraptions 
which originated from Pagan and trom 
Jewish Origins.” 

a 

In the press, and in a few days will 
be published, a Tale for young persons, 
entitled, My Children’s Diary; or, The 
Moral of the Passing Hour,—iw one vol. 
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12mo. ‘“ The author of this little work 
has vot intended it for very young chil- 
dven. She had iu view in its compilation 
chiefly to amuse aud engage the attention 
of those from ten to twelve or thirteen 
years of age. And especially to those 
whe have younger brothers or sisters, she 
trusts it may be found useful.” 


i el 


Glasgow Prizes. 
Glasgow College, May 1, 1224. 


Tims day the annual distribution of 
Prizes was made in the Common Hall 
by the Principal aud Professors, in pre- 
seuce of a uumerous meeting of the 
University, and of many reverend and 
respectable geutlemen of this city and 
neighbourhood, 

We observe the following names among 
the successful candidates. 

Matbewatical Class,—William Gaskell, 
Warrington. 

Ethic Class,—Henry Green, Maidstone; 
William Gaskell, Warrington; William 
M. James, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Logic Class,— Essay, during the Cbrist- 
mas Holidays, On the Difliculties of ac- 
quiring Attention, William Ainsworth, 
Preston ; Seniors, Weatherly Phipson, 
Birmingham ; John Cropper, Warrington; 
Juniors, William Ainsworth, Preston ; 
Thomas Muir, Muir Park, Glasgow. 

Also, aduntied to the Degree of Master 
of Arts—Edward Hawkes, Namptwich ; 
William Lake, Liverpool, 

Batchelor of Arts,—Samuel Allard, 
Bury. 

i 


Royal Society of Literature. 


‘Tug General Meeting of this Society 
was held May 6. ‘The President, the 
Bishop of St. David's, took the Chair. 
The Secretary, the Rev. R. Cattermule, 
brought forward the Annual Report of the 
Society's proceedings. It aunounces the 
election of the ten Reyal Associates ; the 
names of whom will be found Mom. Repos, 
p. 253. These ten bare been presented 
with his Majesty's anaual bounty of a 
hundred guineas each. His Majesty has 
also placed two medals of the value of 
fifty guineas each, at the disposal of the 
Society, which for the present year have 
been adjudged to W. Mrrrorp, Esq., for 
his History of Greece, and to Siguor 
ANGELO Mal, for bis literary discoveries 
iw the libraries of Milan and the Vatican. 
‘The Honorary Associates of the First 
Class, elected for “ their eminence in the 
pursuit of literature,” who remain on 
the Society's list, after the nomination of 
those noticed iv p. 253, are as follows :— 
BeANARD Baaton, RB, Durra, Esq., 





Intelligence.—Literary. Foretgn:—Prussia. Germany. 


LLB.; Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, M. A, 
F. S. A.; W. Jacon, Esq., F. B.S; 
Rev. S. Lee, M. A., Prof. Arab. Univ, 
Camo. ; Rev. J. Lincarp, D.D.; Rev, 
G. Mitcer, D.D.; T. Mrrewete, Esq., 
M. A.; J. Monroomery, Esq.; Rev. J, 
Parsons, B. D.; Rev. R. Potwnere, 
M. A.; Rev. A. Rers, D. D. F. R.S, 
F.L.S.; P. F. Tyrcer, Esq., Sec. Liu. 
Class, R. S. E.—Gent. Mag. 
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FOREIGN, 
PRUSSIA. 
New Common Prayer-Book. 


From the Prussian Duchy of Saxony, 
June 23.—One of the most important 
events in the affairs of the Evangelic 
Churches of the kingdom, and in the 
history of the Protestant religion in ge- 
neral, is undoubtedly the new Common 
Prayer-Book, which originated with his 
Majesty himself. The King has lately 
caused a new edition of this Prayer- 
Book to be published, in which some 
passages are altered from the former 
edition ; it is also rendered more com- 
plete by the addition of a greater aumber 
of verses from the Bible, and prayers 
which may be used alternately with the 
formulary iv the Liturgy. The King has 
also had an extract made from the Li- 
turgy, for those clergymen in town or 
country, who have to preach on a Sua- 
day in several Churches, or who have vo 
choirs to sing, that it may be used at 
least when they are straitened for time. 
The limitation of divine service to an hour 
is explained, to include only the reading 
of the Liturgy, the hymns sung by the 
congregation between that and the ser- 
mon itself, but not the hymn or psalm 
before the Liturgy; and that after the 
sermon, with respect to the wishes 0! 
the congregation, if decidedly expressed, 
are to be complied with ; it follows, of 
course, that when the sacrament is ad- 
ministered after the sermon, the limita- 
tion of the time has no respect to that 
ceremony. , 

The Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs 
has notified these changes and explana- 
tions of the new Common Pra er-Bouk 
to the Consistory of the Duchy of Saxon), 
and at the same time acquainted it with 
his Majesty's pleasure respecting the m- 
troduction of the New Prayer-Book. 

mr 


GERMANY. 
Reformation of Jewish Worship. 


Cassel, June 28.—A new regulation - 
the religious worship and ipetrection * 
the Jews contains the following arvcie 











“The Rabbis, or the Elders of the con- 
cregation, are bound to superintend the 
worship iu the synagogue and out of its 
walls, The Rabbis must always appear 
in the synagogues for divine service. All 
private synagogues and ¢eligious meetings 
are prohibited. There shall be excep- 
tions of the old and infirm. The black 
beard shall be suppressed, wherever it 
still subsists, as well as all penalties 
which relate to divine worship. The 
function relative to divine service, such 
as the right of taking the law out of the 
ark, the promulgation of the law, &c., 
shall no longer be sold by auction in the 
synagogues. ‘The Rabbis and the Elders 
of the synagogue (the first in their dis- 
courses) must endeavour to put an end 
to the custom of see-sawing during the 
prayers, and to that of repeating the 
prayers in too loud a voice. The young 
people must be instructed in this respect ; 
and this practice must be forbidden to 
the singers and those who recite the 
prayers. All profane tunes during divine 
service are prohibited. ‘The ceremony of 
striking the impious Haman at the festival 
of Purim, is most strictly prohibited. 
Children below the age of five years are 
not to be taken to the synagogue. All 
ansuitable pleasantries, in which the 
young people sometimes indulge in the 
synagogues, on the eve of some festivals, 
or on the festivals themselves, as well as 
the distribution of sweetmeats by the 
women to each in the synagogue, are 
strictly forbidden. Some of the religi- 
ous ceremonies must be accompanied by 
a German discourse on a Hebrew text, 
in which the meaning of these solemni- 
ues shall be explained. Funeral dis- 
courses shall not be pronounced, except 
at the desire of the family aud for a 
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New Publications, 


retribution. On the Sabbath, a discourse 
shall be held in German in every syna- 
gogue, after the reading of the prescribed 
passage of the Law, and of a chapter of 
the Prophets.”—Asorn. Chron, July 9th, 
————— 
ITALY. 

An unpublished, unknown Ode of 
Tasso has lately been discovered aud 
printed at Rome}; the subject is religious, 
and the execution is said to be highly 
beautiful. — Morn. Chron. 

Papal Jubilee —The latest intelligence 
from Rome states, that on Thursday, the 
27th of May, the Pope caused the geue- 
ral Jubilee for 1825 to be proclaimed in 
the portico of St. Peter's Church, and by 
notices posted up in various parts of the 
city. It will commence on Christmas eve 
this year, and continue twelve months. 
This event is of every twenty-five years’ 
recurrence, but political circumstances 
prevented its taking place in 1800, 

————EEE 
INDIA. 


In December last was established a 
Native College at Calcutta for the edaca- 
tion of Brahmin Students in the Vedant 
or Brahminical Theology. Thig is sup- 
ported by ‘ native, learned and Wealthy 
inhabitants of Calcutta.” 

We perceive in the Bengal newspapers 
that “‘ The Friend of India,” No. [X., 
contains a “* Review of that part of Ram- 
hohun Roy’s Final Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public, in Defence of the Precepts of 
Jesus,’ which relates to Christ’s Atone- 
ment; also, that another work is pub- 
lished, entitled, “ A Reply to Rammohun 
Roy on the Atonement,” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


——— 


The Unitarian Doctrine Briefly Stated. 
_* eae to Inquiry. (Penzance.) 
A Reply to the Rev. C. V. Le Grice. 
By the Author of “ The Unitarian Doc- 
Wine Briefly Stated.” 8vo., 
nd and its Vicinity, with a 
Glance at Twickenham, Strawberry- Hill 
aod Hampton Court. Embellished with 
By John Evans, LL.D. 
on Letter to the Right Honourable Lord 
ford, Master of the Rolls, on his Re- 
puted Exaltation to the High Office of 
Chancellor. By Daniel Freach, Esq., 
Te 4 at appa 28. 6d. 
orks of Alexander Pope, Esq. 
with Notes and Illastrations by Himself 
others. ‘To which are added, a New 


Life of the Author, an Estimate of bis 
Poetical Character and Writings, and Oc- 
casional Remarks. By William Roscoe, 
Esq. 10 Vols. 8vo, Two Portraits of 
Pope. £6. 

Demosthevis contra Midiam Oratio, ex 
Recensione Spaldingii, cum Notis Wolfii, 
Taylori, Marklandi, Augeri, &c. Textai 
apposita est Lectio tam Reiskiana, tum 
Taylorana. 8vo. 6s. 

The Last Will of the Emperor Napo- 
leov, comprehending the Codicils and all 
the Documents annexed to it, copied 
verbatim from the Original Will, in his 
own Hand-Writing, now lying at Doctors’ 
Commons, Iu French and English. 2% 


6d. 
A Descriptive History of the Steam 
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Engine. By Robert Stuart, Esq., Civil 
Knugineecr, Se. 

Johnson's ‘lypographia, containing the 
Origin, Rise and Progress of the ‘Typo- 
graphic Art, with Notices of the Early 
Printers and their Works down to the 
Close of the l6th Century: an Explana- 
tion of Domesday Characters, and an 
Account of the Ancient and Modern Al- 
phabets, &c. 2 Vols. L8mo. Engravings. 
30s. l2mo. £3. Svo. Roxburghe Edi- 
tion, £4. ds. 

The Library Companion ; or, The 
Young Man's Guide and the Old Man’s 
Comfort in the Choice of a Library. By 
the Rev, T. F. Dibdin, F. R. S. S.A. 
BVO, 

‘The Highlands and Western Isles of 
Scotland, containing De scriptions of their 
Scenery and Antiquities, with an Account 
of the Political History and Ancient Man- 
ners, &c. In Letters to Sir Walter Scott, 
art. By John Macculloch, M.D. FLRLS. 
LS. Gs ~&ce. 4 Vols. 8vo 

Letters written from Colombia, during 
a Journey from Caracas to Bogota, and 
thence to Santa Martha in 1423. 8vo, 
Map. 8a. 

A Journal of the Principal Occurrences 
during the Siege of Quebve by the Ame- 
rican Revolutionists, under Generals 
Montgowery and Aruold, in 1775-6; con- 
taining many Anecdotes—collected from 
some old MSS. ‘To which are added, A 
Vreface and Llustrative Notes. By W. 
T. ?. Shortt. 4s. 6d. 

Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 
meluding a Tour through the United 
States of America, in 1823. By E. A, 
‘Talbot, Fsq., of the Talbot Settlement, 
Upper Canada. 2 Vols, Svo. 21. Ls, 

‘The History of English Poetry, from 
the Close of the Lith to the Commence- 
ment of the 18th Century. By Thomas 
Warton, B.D. A New Edition, care- 
fully revised, with Numerous Additional 
Notes, by the late Mr. Ritson, the late 
Dr. Ashby, Mr. Douce, Mr. Park, and 
other eminent Antiquaries, 8vo. 4 Vols. 
£2. 108. 

Thoughts on the Condition of the Poor 
in Large Towns, especially with reference 
to Liverpool. By Henry Booth, ls. 6d. 

Dreams of Dulocrasy; or the Purani- 
cal Obituary: “ An Appeal” not to the 
Romantic, but to the Good Sense of the 
british Public, By the Rev. George Wil- 
son Iiridges, Author of “ A Voice from 
Jamaica.” 2s. 

The Debate in the House of Commons, 
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June 1 and 1), 1824, regardine th Pr 
ceedings at Demerara, relative to the late 
Mr. John Smith; with an Account of 
Mr. Smith and the Causes which led to 
the Revolt at Demerara. 2s. 

Massillon’s ‘Thoughts on Diflerent Mo 
ral avd Religious Subjects. Extracted 
from his Works, and arranged under Dis- 
tinct Heads: Translated from the French 
By R. M. English, Minister at St. Picrre 
and Calais, 12mo. 5s. 


Sermons. 

Discourses on Prophecy, in which ar 
considered its Structure, Use and Luspi- 
ration: being the Substance of ‘Twelr 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, at the Warburton Lectun 
By John Davison, B.D. Seo. 18s 

Au Inquiry into the Seuse in which ow 
Saviour Jesus Christ is declared by St. 
Paul to be the Son of God, in ‘lwo Ser- 
mons before the University of Oxford, 
With Observations on Mr. Belsham’s 
‘Translation of St. Paul's Epistles. By 
J. H. Spry, M. A., Minister of Christ 
Charch, Birmingham, and one of the Uae 
versity Select Preachers for 1821, Sve. ds 

Five Sermons on the Errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church, preached in St. 
Peter’s Church, Dublin. By C. BR, Ma- 
turin, 8vo. 5s. 

Single. 

Christ the Brightness of the Father's 
Glory and the Image of his Perfections : 
—Preached at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Bridport, July 14, 1824, before the West- 
ern Unitarian Society. By Henry Acton, 
one of the Ministers of George's Meeting, 
Exeter. 12mo. 

Preached at the Parish Church at hea 
sington, on the Sunday following the 
Funeral of the Rev. T. Kennell, B.D, 
late Vicar of that Parish and Prebendary 
of Salisbury. By J. H. Pott, A. M., Arch- 
deacon of London. 8vo. — is. 6d. 

The Present Prosperous State of the 
Country: preached before the Worship- 
ful Company of Grocers, at the Chareh 
of All Hallows Stayning, Mark Lane, July 
16, 1824. By W. Rowlatt, M.A., Reader 
at the Temple, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Honourable Lord Gifford. 
4to. les. 6d. 

The Christian Stewardship: preached 
before the Homerton College Society ™ 
New Broad-Street Mecting-House, Jane 
22, 1824. By Thomas Morell, President 
of the Theological Institution at Wymond- 
ley. ls. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Commanications have been received from Messrs. Cogan; W. Johns; Jnr 


Jevans ; 1. Worsley: also from Verus ; Apostolicas ; Eferagys; Berens; 


to lnquiry; R.A. ; and E. AL H. 
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